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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 

This volume is a reprint of the^ thirty-second article 

« 

■of the fourth volume of the original edition of this 
■work. 

I'he article is entitled Tnrikh-i-Sher Shahi of Abbas 
Klian, and was translated into English by E. C. Bayley. 

“The Tarikh i Sher Shahi,*' says the editor in his 
Preface, “though written in a spirit of eulogy, does not 
(tend to raise the character of Sher Shah, who has 
enjoyed a reputation apparently above his merits. That 
he was an able administrator is no doubt true, but the 
account which this work gives of his regulations and 
anangements does not show them to be of a very 
enlightened order. He was a cautious rather than an 
enterprising commander, and was more prone to seek 
success by crafty and crooked courses, than by the exer- 
cise of valour and daring. His soldier like death in the 
trenches has cast a ray of martial glory upon his memory; 
but the treacherous betrayal of Bibi Fath Malika of 
Bengal and the cold-blooded murder of the prisoners of 
Raisin would bedim a much brigliter fame than he 
achieved." 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


T hese are not the (iays when the public care to listen 
to the minor details ol an author’s life; but Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s relations and the thinned number of ^his per- 
sonal friends — while coniidemly leaving his posthumous 
works to speak for ihtinselves — recognise the double 

duty of placing on record the more prominent events of 
his career, and of dehning under what guarantee his 
writings are now submitted, so to say, to a new genera- 
tion of readers. The former will be found in a sepa- 
rate note, but to explain the origin and progressive ad- 
vance of the present publication, it may be stated that 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s death, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, his fragmentary papers rvere brought to this 
country by his widow. And as the introductory volume 
■of the original work had been issued under the auspices 
and at ilic cost of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, the MSS. — constituting the materials 
already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
taking in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposal 
■of those ever liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the 
Directors of the East India Company, by whom they 
were submitted to a Committee consisting of the laic 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, Mr. Edward Clive Bayley, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and Mr. W. H. Morlcy, of the Inner 
Temple, a gentleman who had distinguished himself as 
an Arabic scholar, and who was reputed to be well versed 
in other branches of Oriental *lore. On the recommen- 
dation of this Committee, the Court of Directors readily 
sanctioned a grant of £^^00 towards the purposes of the 
publication, and Mr. Morlcy was himself entrusted witli 
the editorship. Mr. Motley’s circumstances, at this cri- 
tical lime, are understood to have been subject to mi- 
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portant changes, so that, although he entered upon his 
task with full alacrity and zeal, his devotion soon slacken- 
ed, and when the MSS. were returned four years after- 
wards, they were found to be in such an imperfectly ad- 
vanced state as effectually to discqurage any hasty selec- 
tion of a new editor. For which reserve, indeed, there 
were other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country, who could alike ap- 
preciate the 'versatile knowledge of the author, and do 
justice to the critical examination of his leading Oriental 
authorities, or other absinise texts, where references still 

remained imperfect. 

As Lady Elliot s adviser in this matter, a once official 
colleague of her husband’s, and alike a free participator 
in his literary tastes, I trust that 1 have secured the best 
interests of the projected undertaking in the nomination 
of Professor j. Dowson, of the Staff College of Sandhurst, 
who has so satisfaetorily eompleted the first volume, 
under the revised distribution of the work, now submit- 
ted to the publie. — EDWARD THOMAS. 
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PREFACE 


THIS work was written by order of the Emperor Akbar,. 
and its author bestoiued upon it the title ^Tuhfat-i Akbar 
Shahni;* hut Ahmad Yadgar, who wrote the *Tarikh-i 
Salatin-i Afghana* a feiu years afterwards, calls it the *Ta- 
rikh-i Sher Shaht/ and so it continues to be knoion. The 
author of the work was ^Abbas Khan, son of Shaikh ^Ali 
Sarwani. Nothing is known of the author beyond (he little 
which he incidentally mentions in the course of the work, 
that he was connected by maniage xoith the family of Sher 
Shah, and so had peculiar sources of information as to the 
life and character of that adventurous and successful 
chief, whose craft and valour won a crown. ’Abbas Khan 
certainly had high connexions, but he attained no great 
distinction in his own person. He received the command 
of 500 horse from the Emperor Akbar, of which, by the 
intrigues of his enemies, he was soon deprived. This .so 
ivounded his feelings that he resolved to *Weturn to the 
country of his fathers.” But the Khan Khanan took com- 
passion on him, and being informed of his own history 
and that of his ancestors, procured for him “a clear 200 
rupees a month”, which he appears to have lost .soon 

afterwards. 

The work is xmluahle as the production of a contem- 
porary writer who had excellent means of obtaining in- 
formation, although its literary merit is but slender. It 
is a biography, not a history, and its method is one that 
requires a vigorous and xfersatile writer. The xmrious 
actors are made to describe the scenes xohich occurred 

‘ The exact date of its composition is not given, but 
It xuas probably soon after 987H (1579 A.D.), a date which 
is mentioned by the xoriier in the course of the u*orK 
when referring to his personal affairs. 
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under their observation, and to set forth their own mew^ 




and opinions. This is all done in a very prolix and tedi- 
ous style without the slightest diversity of character or 
expression. All the persons concerned talk in the same 
strain; and their ostensible speeches, and the ordinary 
narrative of the author, are alike verbose and wearisome. 
In the followmg Extracts the expressions of opinion and 
sentiment have been greatly curtailed, but the narrative 
and records of events have been left intact. The dates 
given are few and far between, but there is nothing pecu- 
liar in this, as all other works of the period are similarly 


. deficient. 

Sher Shah has obtained a great reputation for his 
administrative ability, and this work has fortunately pre- 
served the means of forming a judgment of his character 
and tale7its. Upon this part of the work Sir H. Elliot 
says: ''The conclusion of the work containing the regu- 
lations is very valuable, though overlaudatory. The 
account which he gives of what the governors did and 
did not, shows a fearful state of existing anarchy. Much 
of this matter is also given in the 'WakVat-i Mushtaki* 

Copies of the work vary very much, and, in some, 
long passages are omitted. Sir H. EllioCs own copy has 
been considerably abbreviated, but judgment has not 
always been shoxon in the work of excision. Sir H. Elliot 
is, no doubt, right in remarking "that the most long- 
winded probably best represent the original.*’ The, 
whole of the translation which follows is the work of E. 
C. Bayley, B.C.S., who had three manuscripts to work 
upon, but he appears to have afterwards received and 
used a fourth copy, and better, which probably 

belonged to the Nawab of Tonk.** The Editor has had 
at his command Sir H. Elliot's MS., and a better copy 

procured by General Cunningham. 

Subsequent writers upon this period of history made 
great use of this work. Ahmad Yadagar and Ni’amaiu- 
llah acknowledged their obligations in the 'Tarikh-i 
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Salatin-i Afghana\ and in the *AIakhzan-i Afghani^ tran- 
slated by Dorn. It has come down to us in an incomplete 
state, for the second chapter, containing the history of 
■Islam Khan, and the third, containing the history of the 
prhicess descended from Sher Shah, are not co 7 itained in 
• the known manuscripts; but it seems tolerably certain 
that they were really wrilien. Ni*amatu-llah {Dorn 151) 
quotes our author for an anecdote of Islam Khan which 
IS not contained in the first chapter of the work; and Sir 
H. Elliot thinks that ^Uhe prosiness of the Speeches in 
J)orn seems to render it highly probable that 'Abbas 
Sarwani is the author of thenh^^ 

This first chapter was translated into Urdu by one 
Mazhar ^Ali Khan, at the request of Captain James 
Mowatt or Mouat, and in the preface the Marquis of 

are praised. The transla- 
tion, which has the title of *Tarikh-i Sher Shahi/ is easy 

and flowing.”^ Garcin de Tassy^ says that a translation 

into Urdu was made by Mirza Lutf Ali, of Dehli, in 1805, 

and he adds, *^Il semble, d'apres une note de M. Shakes^ 

pear que cet oux/rage a etc traduit en Anglais/' but of 

this English translation nothing more is known. There 

is probably some mistake about the name of the Urdu 

translator, for it is not likely there are two translations. 

The date 1805 is just the time when the Marquis of 

Wellesley and Lord Cornwallis would receive a wrile'r's 
laudation. 

The following chronological table was drawn up bv 
Sir H. Elliot, and has not been altered in any way. It 
differs in some respects from the Table given by Mr. 
Thomas in his ^'Chronicles of the Pathan Kings," 
page 393. 

7 he chronology of this period is very difficult and 
various. / will put down the dates — the most trustworthy 

® Journ. As. Soc,, Bengal, 1811, p. 118. 

^ ^iog. Eibl. Hind, tome i., p. 53b. 
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are those of Abu4 Fazl. The others each give 07ily a few^ 

AM. 

932. Death of Ibrahim. —Price Humayun goes to Jaj- 
mau and Jaunpur. 

933., Recalled. — Takes Kaipi.—Sanka. — Kol. — Mewat. 

934.. Sambal. — Kanauj. — Muhammad ^Ali Jang^Jang • 

against Bayazid. Babar to Chanderi. — Ganges .- — 
Gogra. 

935. Babar to Gwalior. — After return to Agra. — Again 
Agra. — Boats on Jumna. — Etawa. — Kora. — Karra . — ■ 
Chunar.— Benares. — Chaunsa.— Gogra. — Arrives at 
Agra. 

936. Humayun returns to Agra. 

937. Babar dies Jumada 1st. 

938. Humayun to Kalinjar. 

939. Humayun to eastward against Ben and Bayazid,, 
Jaunpur and Chunar. 

940. Humayun builds Dinpanah. — To Bhojpur, where 
Muhammad Teaman was captured. 

941. Humayun to Kalpt and Gujarat via Raishi and 
Sarangpur. 

942. Gujarat. — Returns to Agra. 

943. Again to Jaunpur, and then Chunar {Firishta)\ 
Delhi, according to Elphinstone, meaning perhaps 

Agra. 

944. Jaunpur, Chunar {Elphinstone). 

945. Humayun takes Gaur, and remains there. 

946. Chaunsa. — Action on the Ganges, in Safar. — Sher 
Shah again acquires Bengal and Jaunpur. — Kutlr 
Khan goes to Kalpi, where he is killed. Humayun 

947. Action at Kanauj, in Muharram. Immediate flight 
from Agra via Dehii and Rohtak to Lahore, where 
all brothers a.ssemble Rajab 1st, and leave 
Jumada 2nd. 

948. — 

949. Sher Shah to Bengal} Gwalior, Mahaa.. 
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950. RaisiHy Ajmir^ Nagor, Alaldeo. — As Muharrat/f, 
950, began in Apiilj, 1543, he may fiave gone down 
to Raishi i?i the hoi weather, then returned to 
Agra and had all next cold season for Rajfnitana. 

951. Elphinstone says Mai'war in this year. I have dis- 
proved him in a note. Chitor and Kalinjar. 

952^ Sher Shah dies, Rajah 1st, at Kalinjar. Much ma\ 
perhaps he settled by the 'Tahakal-i Akhari/ 
'Badauni,^ and the *Tarikh-i Alfi.* 





EXTRACTS 


[praise of god and the i*rophet] 

^The First Chapter contains the history of the reign of 
Sher Shah Sur. The Second relates the history of the 
reign of Islam Shah, son of Sher Shah Sur. The Third 
Chapter concerns the history of the princes who were 
descended from Sher Shah, and who, subsequent to- 
Islam Khan, laid claim to the sovereignty, and struck, 
coin and read the khutba in their own names; and who' 
dethroned the son of Islam Shah. 

I, the humble sweeper of the threshold of the dwel- 
ler in the palace the Second Alexander, the author of 
the history of the reigns of the Afghans — ’Abbas, son of 
Shaikh ’Ali Sarwani — write by order of the Emperor 
Akbar. 


CHAPTER I 

9 

Account of the reign of Sher Shah Sur 

I derive ray information from trustworthy Afghans, 
skilled in the science of history and in rhetoric, who ac- 
companied the king from the beginning of his fortunes 
to the end of his reign, and were employed in his con- 
fidential service. I have written aiso what I have well 
ascertained from others. Whatever was opposed to the in- 
formation thus acquired, and could not stand the touch- 
stone of truth. I have rejected. 

^ [This passage is not in Sir H. Elliot’s manuscript, 
in which the mention of Chapter III comes immediately 
after the doxology.] 
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When Sultan Bahlol, of the family of Sahu-khail, of 

4 

the tribe of Lodi Afghan, possessed tlie throne of Delhi, 
there were many persons in the various kingdoms of 
Hind who struck coin, and had the hhutba read in their 
own names, and who were hostile to him. 

Sultan Mahmud bin Sultan Ibrahim Sharki pos- 
sessed the throne of Jaunpur, Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
reigned in Malwa, Sultan Kutbu-d din in Gujarat, Sultan 
’Alauddin Ahmad Shah in the Dekhin, and Sultan 
Zainu-1 *abidin in Kashmir; but the names of the rulers 
of BengaP and Tatta are not known to me. The ruler 
of Multan was Shaikh Yusuf/ the spiritual successor of 
Shaikh Makhdum Bahau-d din Zakariya Kuiaishi. As 
long as Sultan Bahlol remained within the great city of 
Dehli, the capital, no one of these Sultans placed the 
foot of presumption in the plain of opposition. 

Rai Sihar Langah, Zamindar of Zabiri,*^ having ex- 
pelled Shaikh Yusuf from the city of Multan, himstlf 
assumed the kingdom, with the title of Sultan Kuthu-d 
din. Shaikh Yusuf came to Delhi and entreated the 
Sultan's aid. Sulcan Bahlol and his veteran army having 
accordingly set c)iit for Mulran, in company with Shaikh 
Yusuf, Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur came to Dehli and 
besieged it. 

Sultan Bahlol was at Dipalpur when he heard the 
distressing intelligence of the siege of Dehli, and he said 
to his nobles and ministers: “The countries of Hind 
are broad and rich, and their kings are of Indian extrac- 
tion. In my own land I have many kinsmen renowned 
for their valour and strength, who are pressed for a live- 

® The writer of Gen. Cunningham's manuscript 
remarks that this is an extraordinary statement, consider- 
ing that the author, in the course of his work, g^ves the 
history of the wars of Sher-Shah and his sons with the 
kings of Bengal. 

® “Bari,” Gen. Cunningham’s manuscript. 
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Jihood. Were they here they would be relieved from the 
•contempt of poverty, and I could grasp Hind and des- 
troy my enemies.” 

His chiefs replied: It is expedient under pre- 

sent circumstances that His Majesty the Sultan should 
send letters to the chiefs of the tribes in the Roh country 
to this effect: ‘God in his goodness has granted the king- 
dom of Dehli to the Afghans, but the other kings of 
Hind wish to expel them from the country. The honour 
of our women is concerned; the lands of Hind are broad 
and rich, and can afford maintenance to many. Come, 
then, to this country; the name indeed of sovereignty 
shall remain with me, but whatever countries we may 
conquer shall be shared between us as brothers. Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur is now besieging Dehli, where the 
families of the Afghans are. If you feel disposed to as- 
sist me, you must do so now, and with a large force.* ” 

. . . . The king, approving of this advice, issued 
iannans to the chiefs of the various Afghan tribes. On 
receipt of the farmans, the Afghans of Roh came, as is 
their wont, like ants and locusts, to enter the king’s 
service. 

When they drew near to Dehli, a force was sent by 
Sultan Mahmud Sharki to give them battle. Fath Khan 
Hirawi, Sipah-salar of Sultan Mahmud, had with him a 
large force, and elephants like mountains; but the 
Afghans, in a moment, overthrew his army and levelled it 
with the dust. When Sultan Mahmud heard of the death 
of Fath Khan, he fled without fighting, and of the coun- 
tries of Hind a considerable portion fell on this occasion 
into the possession of Sultan Bahlol. 

Kalu Khan, chief of the Mahmud-khail, of the 
family of Sahu-khail Bahloli. was wounded in the engage- 
ment above mentioned, and Sultan Bahlol sent him a 
present of money by way of recompense; but he refused 
it, saying, ‘T did not come here to sell my wounds.*’ At 
;the same time, many of the chiefs of name besought the 
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king for leave to depart. The king entreated them to 
remain, but they said: “We came on this occasion to suc- 
cour and assist you, to save the reputation and honour of 
your women. Dismiss us now we entreat of you, here- 
after we will again return to your service.’’ The king 
loaded them with presents of money and goods of all 
kinds, beyond their utmost expectations, and provided 
them with everything they could possibly want. Such 
Afghans as chose to remain in his service he ennobled, 
and gave them jagirs to theii* full content. Kalu Khan, 
however, said: “Your Majesty must excuse my declin- 
ing to accept anything, as I did not come to this countrv 
from any worldly motives.” 

When the chiefs of the tribes of Roh had gone, the 
king commanded his nobles, saying: “Every Afghan 
who comes to Hind from the country of Roh to enter 
my service, bring him to me. I will give him a jagir 
more than proportioned to his deserts, and such as shall 
content him; but if he for reasons of kindred or friend- 
ship prefers remaining in the service of any one of you, 
do you provide for him to his satisfaction; for if I hear 
of one Afghan from Roh returning thither again for want 
of a livelihood or employment, I will resume the jagirs' 
of that noble who may have refused to entertain him.” 
When the Afghans of Roh heard of this, and saw the 
favour and affection of the king towards them, they be- 
gan every day, every month, and every year, to. arrive in 
Hind, and received jagirs to their heart’s content. 

It was at the time ol this bountv of Sultan Bahlol. 
that the grandfather of Sher Shah, by name Ibrahim 
Khan Sur' with his son Hasan Khan, the father of Shei\ 
"Shah, came to Hitulustan from Afghanistan, from a place 

’ The Sur represent themselves as tlcscendants of 
Muhammad Sur, one of the princess of the liouse of the 
Ghorians, who left his native country, and married a 
daughter of one of the Afghan chiefs of Roh. 
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which is called in the Afghan tongue ‘‘Shargari/'* but 
in the Multan tongue “Rohri.” It is a xidge, a spur o£ 
the Sulaiman Mountains, about six or seven kos in length, 
situated on the banks of the Gumal. They entered into- 
the service of Muhabbat Khan Sur, Daud Sahu-khail, ■ to 
whom Sultan Bahlol had given in jagiv the parganas of 
Hariana and Bahkala, etc. in the Panjab, and they set- 
tled in the pargaiia of Bajwara. 

Sher Shah was born in the reign of Sultan Bahlol, . 
and they named him Farid Khan.® 

After some time had elapsed, Ibrahim Khan left 
Muhabat Khan and entered the service of Jamal Khan 
Sarang-khani, of Hisar-Firozah, who bestowed on him t 
several villages in pargana Narnaul for the maintenance 
of forty horsemen. And Mian Hasan Khan, the father 
of Farid Khan, entered the service of Masnad-i-’ali 'Umar 
Khan Sarwani Kalkapur, who bore the title of Khan-i 
'azam, and was a counsellor and courtier of Sultan BahloL 
After the death of Masnad-i 'ali Tatar Khan, Bahlol gave 
(the government of) Lahore to this ’Umar Khan, who 
held as jagirs ip the sirkar of Sirhind, Bhatnur, Shaha- 
bad, and Paelpur; and ’Umar Khan gave several villages 
in the pargana of Shahabad as a jagir to Hasan Khan. 

After some time, Farid Khan said to his father Hasan 
Khan, ‘‘Take me before Masnad-i ’ali ‘Umar Khan, and 
say for me : ‘Farid Khan wishes to serve you— order him 
on any duty of which he is capable.’ Hasan Khan de- 
clined compliance on account of his tender age, recom- 
mending him to wail some time longer. Farid Khan 
then spoke to his mother, and his mother said to Hasan 
Khan — ‘'‘Since he desires to see the Masnad-i ’ali, take 
him with you — perhaps he may be pleased at the request 
of so young a boy, and give him something.” Hasan 

® Var. “Zaghari,” “Zhaghari,” 

The Tarikh-i Khan Jahan Lodi (MS. p. 151) says ■ 
he was born In Hisar Firozah. 
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Khan, to please Farid and his mother took him with him 
before Masnad-i *ali Umar Khan and said: “Farid 
wishes to serve you/' ’Umar Khan replied — “Farid is 
now a little boy; when he is fit for my service I will em- 
ploy him. For the present I give him Balhu, a hamlet 
of the village of Mahawali.’*^® Hasan Khan and Farid 
Khan were exceedingly delighted and when Farid got 
home he said to his mother — “My father would not take 
me but at your request, and Masnad-i-'ali has given me a 
village in pargana Shahabad/' 

Several years after this, Ibrahim Khan, the father of 
Hasan Khan, died at Narnaul. Hasan Khan, when he 
heard of his father's death, left Shahabad, and coining 
before 'Umar Khan, who was with Sultan Bahlol’s army, 
requested leave of absence to condole with the members 
of his father’s family and retainers, saying he would re- 
turn with them, for that he would not quit 'Umar 
Khan’s service for any worldly advancement. 'Umar 
Khan replied: “You are aware that I have already 
given you your share of the jagirs which I possess, nor 
can I entertain more men. Your father's retainers now 
all look to you. You will be able to obtain your father's 
jogitj or even a larger one than your father’s was. I am 
not so unjust to my own tribe as to keep you on a small 
jagir.” Such were the Afghan nobles, and such their 
favour towards their own race and kindred, that if they 
saw their Afghans could elsewhere obtain more than they 
themselves were able to give, they at once sent them with 
recommendations in search of better employment. 

Hasan Khan was well pleased, and the next day 
Masnad-i 'ali sent for Jamal Khan and strongly recom- 
mending Hasan Khan to him persuaded him to bestow 
On him his father's jagi'f, with several villages in addition 
to it, and said, “Whatever kindness you show to Hasan 
Khan, you will be doing a favour to me.'' Then giving: 

‘"Var. “Hani.” 


« 
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Hasan Khan a horse and a dress of honour, he dismissec} 
Jiim. After this, Hasan Khan did such service for Jamal 
Khan as satisfied and pleased him. 

After Sultan Bahlol’s death, Sikandar his son suc- 
ceeded, and conquered Jaunpur from his brother Baibak, 
.and conferred the subah on Jamal Khan, and ordered 
him to keep up 12,000 horse, and to assign them jagirs. 
Jamal Khan, who was much pleased with Hasan Khan's 
^ood service, took him with him, and gave him in jagir 
the parganas of Sahsaram, Hajipur and Tanda,^^ near 
Benares, to maintain 500 horsemen. 

Hasan Khan had eight sons. Farid Khan and Nizam 
Khan Avcre born of one Afghan mother; ’Ali and Yusuf 
of another mother; Khurram’- and Shadi Khan of a 
third; Sulaiman and Ahmad of a fourth. 

Hasan Khan did not care for or love the mother of 
Farid and Nizam, but was very fond of his slave-girls, 
and was especially attached to the mother of Sulaiman 
and Ahmad; and she gained such influence over Hasan 
Khan, that she entirely ruled him. Angry words often 
passed between Hasan and Farid. When he was assign- 
ed jagirs, Mian Hasan showed little partiality to Farid, 
and did not give him a jagir which contented him. Farid 
Khan, annoyed with his father, went to Jamal Khan at 
Jaunpur. Whefi Mian Hasan discovered that Farid had 
gone there, he ^vrote to Jamal Khan thus: Farid Khan, 
being annoyed with me, has gone to you without suffi- 
cient cause. I trust in your kindness to appease him, and 
send him back; but if refusing to listen to you, he will 
not return I trust you will keep him with you, for I wish 
him to be instructed in religious and polite learning.'" 

The other historians, as Nia"matu-lla, are more 

specific and call it Khaspur Tanda, which is one of the 

parmnas attached to the sirkdar of Jaunpur. ... 

copies, as well as the Makhmn~t Afghani, 

read Mudahir instead of Khurram, and make him own 

brother to Sulaiman and Ahmad. 
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JamaL Khan sent for Farid, and advised him in eveiy 
possible way to return to his father; but he refused, and 
said, "If my father wants me back to instruct me in 
learning, there are in this city many learned men : 1 

will study here/' Jamal Khan made no further objec- 
tion. Farid employed himself in studying Arabic at 
Jaunpur. He also studied thoroughly the with 

the commentaries of Kazi Shahabu-d din, and the biogra- 
phies of most of the kings of ancient times. He had got 
by heart the Sikandar-min^a, the Gulistan, and Bostan, 
etc., and was also reading the works of the philosophers. 
Subsequently, whenever, during his reign, learned men 
came to ask him for maintenance (rnadad-ma’ash), he used 
to ask them about the Hashia-i Hindia, and he still re- 
tained his liking for books of history and the lives of 
ancient kings. 

It happened after some years, that Hasan Khan came 
to Jamal Khan, when all his kinsmen who were in Jaun- 
pur reproached him tor having sent Farid away from his 
presence for the sake of a slave-girl; and they remarked 
that Farid Khan, young as he was, gave promise of a 
future greatness; that he bore the marks of excellence on 
his forehead, and that in all the tribe of Sur there was 
none who possessed learning, talent, wisdom, and pru- 
dence like him; and he had qualified himself so well, 
that if Hasan Khan would entrust him with the charge 
of a pargana, he would discharge it excellently well, and 
perfectly perform all his duties. Hasan Khan assented 
to what his kindred said, and replied, “Pacify him and 
bring him to me; I will agree to whatever you say/' His 
friends replied, “As you are generally in Jaunpur in 
attendance on Jamal Khan, it is advisable you should 
entrust the administration of your two parganas to 
larid/’ Hasan Khan iigrecd to his kinsmen’s request. 
In great glee they came to Farid, and said, “Mian Hasan 

A work on grammar. 
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has agreed to everything we have said in your behalf, 
and has dissented from nothing. It behoves you also to 
assent to what we say to you.” Farid Khan replied, “I 
will agree to anything you may say, nor will I ever draw 
back from it; but as soon as Hasan Khan sees the face 
of the slave-girl, he will do w^hatever she tells him/’ His 
kinsmen rejoined: ‘‘Do you nevertheless agree; if he 
departs from his agreement with us, we will remonstrate 
w'ith him.” 

When Farid heard these words of his kinsmen, he 
said, “To please you I accept the management of the 
two districts. I will not fail to do my duty to the best 
of my power.’' Farid Khan, much pleased, accompanied 
his relatives to his father’s presence. His father also was 
much gratified, and kept him for some months with him. 
Afterwards, Hasan Khan wished to send Farid to the 
parga7iasj but Farid representing to Hasan Khan that he 
wished first to speak with him. he obtained leave to do 
so, and thus began: “Many soldiers and subordinates, 
our kinsmen, have jagirs in these parganas. I shall de- 
vote myself to increase the prosperity of the district, and 
that depends on a just administration; for it has been 
said by the learned:” .... When Hasan Khan heard 
his son’s speech he was much gratified, and said: “I 
will give you the power both to grant and to resume the 
soldier’s jagirs, and I will not reverse anything you may 
do.” He accordingly sent Farid Khan to his two parganas 

with every mark of favour. 

When he got to his jagirs, he said; “Let all the 

head men, (mukaddaman) and the cultivators (muzfln’fln) 
on whose labour the prosperity of the district depends, 
and all the village accountants (patwaris), attend my pre- 
sence. W^hen they came, he summoned also the soldiery, 
and thus addressed them; “My father (abu) has com- 
mitted to me the power of appointing and dismissing 
you I have set my heart on improving the prosperity 
. of the district, in which object also your own interests 
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-sre concerned; and by this means I hope to establish my 
reputation.* .... When he had finished exhorting 
the soldiery, he turned to the peasantry, and said: *‘This 
xlay I give you your choice as to your mode of payment. 
Do whatever is most advantageous to your own interests 
in every possible way/* 

Some of the head-men asked for written agreements 
for a fixed money rent;^^ others preferred payment in 
kind {kismat-i ghalla). Accordingly he gave leases and 
took agreements, and fixed the payments for measuring 
the fields (jaribana), and the fees for the tax-collectors 
and measurers (muhassilana); and he said to the 
'<^haudharis and head-men: “I know well that the cul- 
tivation depends on the humble peasants, for if they be 
ill off they will produce nothing, but if prosperous they 
will produce much. I know the oppressions and exactions 
X)f which you have been guilty towards the cultivators; 
and for this reason I have fixed the payments for meas- 
urements, and the tax-gatherers’ fees, — -that if you exact 
from the cultivators more on this account than is fixed, 
it may not be credited to you in making up your ac- 
counts. Be it known to you, that I will take the accounts 
of the fees in my own presence. Whatever dues arc 
rightly taken I will sanction, and compel the cultivators 
to pay them; and I will also collect the government dues 
for the autumn harvest in the autumn, and for the spring 
harvest* in the spring; for balances of Government dues 
are the ruin of a pargana, and the cause of quarrels be- 
tween the cultivators and the Government officers. It is 
right for a ruler to show leniency to the cultivators at the 
period of measurement, and to have a regard to the 
actual produce; but when the time of payment comes he 
should show no leniency, but collect the revenue with all 
strictness. If he pperceives the cultivators arc evading 


*'* In two copies jarib; in one, patta-kabuliyat. 
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payment, he should so chastise them as to be an example- 
to others not to act in the same way.’’ He then said to the 
peasantry: “Whatever matter you have to represent,, 

bring it alwavs yourselves to me. I will suffer no one to 
oppress you.’’ 

Having thus addressed them, he dismissed them with 
honorary dresses to carry on their cultivation. After dis- 
missing the cultivators, he said to his father’s officers: 
“The cultivators are the source of prosperity. I have en- 
couraged them and sent them away, and shall always 
watcli over their condition, that no man may oppress and 
injure them; lor it a ruler cannot protect humble peasan- 
try from the lawless, it is tyranny to exact revenue from 
them. There are certain zatntnilars who have been be- 


having contumaciou.sly in these jiargaiias, who have not 
presented themselves at the Governor s court (mahkama-i- 
hakim), do not pay their full revenue, and harass the 
villages in their neighbourhood — how shall I overcome 
and destrov them?" They replied: “Most of the troops 
are with Mian Hasan; wait a few days and they will 
return.” Farid said, "I cannot have patience whde they 
refuse to come to me. and continue to oppress and injure 
the people of God; do you consider what I can contrive 

asrainst these rebels, and how I may chastise them.’’ 

He ordered his father s nobles to saddle 200 horses, 
and to see how tnany soldiers there were in the pargana 
and he sent for all the Afghans and men of his tribe who 
were without jagus, and said to them,-“I ,will give you 

.subsistence and clothing till Mian Hasan ^at_ 

ever goods or money vou may get from the plunder o 
drese rebels is vours, nor will I ever require it of you, and 
whoever among you may distinguish himself for him 
will Di'ocurc a <^oocl jagir from Mian Hasan. I will my- 
: gr“y» ho,.e, ,o",ide on.- When thoy hearf ,h.. 

?o7ng Teir dutv\.nder his auspices. He put the men 
who had engaged to serve him in good humour by 
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sorts of favours, and by gifts of Iclothes, etc. and present- 
ed them also with a little monty. 

cultivators for horses, saying, 
“Bring your horses to me as a ld)an for a few days, as I 
particularly require them. When I return after finishing 
this business, I will give you balk your horses.'’ They 
willingly and cheerfully agreed tci lend their horses, and 
from every village they brought (bne or two horses, and 
put on the saddles which they had ready in their houses,, 
etc. Farid gave to every one of his soldiers who had not 
one of his own, a horse to ride, 1 and hastened against 
the rebels, and plundered their Millages, bringing away 
the women and children, cattle alnd property. To the 
soldiery he made over all the property and quadrupeds 
which came into their possession;! but the women and^ 
children and the peasantry he kept himself in confine- ! 
ment, and sent to the head-men, s-aying: “Pay me m\ j 
rights; if not, I will sell your wives and children, and will 
not suffer you to settle anywhere again. Wherever you 
may go, thither will I pursue you; | and to whatever vil 
lage you may go, I will command the head-men to seize 
and make you over to me, or else I wdll attack them also.’^ 
When the head-men heard these words, they sent to say : 

I ardon our past offences, and if hereafter we do any- 
thing you do not approve, punish us in any way you 
choose.” Farid Khan sent to say in reply, “Give secu- 
rity, in order that if you offend and abscond, your secu- 
rity may be held responsible for yoi^r appearance.'’ So 
the head-men, whose wives and famitlies he liad in con- 
finement, paid what was due from them to Government 
and gave security for their appearante, and so released' 
their wives and families. 1 

There were some zamindars whojhad committed all 
sorts of offences, such as theft and hidhway robbery, and 
refusing to pay revenue, never came jto the Governor’s- 
presence, but were insolent from confidence in their num- 
bers. Although these were often warjicd, they took no 

H.i. — 2 ’ 
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-heed. Farid Klian collected his forces, and commanded 
that every one of his vilUagers who had a horse should 
come riding upon it, an/d that he who had not a horse 
should come on foot. |And he took with him half his 
own soldiers, and the other half he employed in collect- 
ing revenue and other Jocal duties. 

When the soldiers / and peasantry were asssembled, 
he marched towards thd* villages of the recusants, and at 
a distance of a kos thijew up an earthen entrenchment; 
and ordered them to cjjt down the neighbouring jungle! 
His horsemen he directed to patrol round the villages; to 
kill all the men they i/net, and to make prisoners of the 
women and children, tP drive in the cattle, to permit no 
one to cultivate the fjLclds, to destroy the crops already 
sown, and not to pen^it any one to bring anything in 
from the neighbourinj? parts, nor to allow any one of 
them to carry anythintg out of the village, and to watch 
them day and night; and he every day repeated the order 
to his force to invest t/he village, and not to permit a soul 
to go out. His footm/en he also ordered to cut down the 
jungle. When the jungle was all cut down, he marched 
from his former posj^ition, and made another entrench- 
ment nearer the village, and occupied it. The rebels 
rvere humbled, and pent a representative saying, that if 
Farid Khan would J^ardon their fault, they would sub- 
mit. Farid Khan readied that he would not accept their 
submission, and tha^ there could be nothing but hosti- 
lity between him ^nd them; to whichever God might 
please, he would gi^^ the victory. 

Although the Rebels humbled themselves in every 
way, and offered tolP^Y large sum of money, yet Farid 
Khan would not act'ept the money, but said to his men : 
“This is the way pf these rebels; first they fight and 
oppose their rulers): if they find him weak, they persist 
in their rebelliousi/css; but if they see that he is strong, 
they come to him) deceitfully and humble themselves, 
and agree to pay ^ sum of money, and so they persuade 
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their luler to leave them alone; but as soon as they find 
•an opportunity, they return to their evil ways.... 

Early in the morning, Farid Khan mounted and 
-attacked the Criminal zamindars, and put all the rebels 
to death, and making all their women and children pri- 
soners, ordered his men to sell them or keep them as 
s aves; and brought other people to the village and set- 
tled them there. When the other rebels heard of the 
-death, imprisopment, and ruin of these, they listened to 

wisdom, repented of their contumacy, and abstained 
from theft and robbery. 

If any soldier or peasant had a complaint, Farid 

would examine it in person, and carefully investigate 

the cause, nor did he ever give way to carelessness or 
sloth. 

In a very short time, both parganas became prosper- 

ous and die soldiery and peasantry were alike contented. 

When Mian Hasan heard of this, he was much pleased; 

and in all companies used to make mention of the pros- 

.pemy of his parganas, the gallantry of his son, and the 
subjection of the zamindars, 

' 1 of Farid's wisdom was noised abroad over 

the kingdom of Bihar, and all the nobles of that country 

w o heard of it praised if. He gained a reputation 
among men, and satisfied and pleased all his friends and 

others, except a few enemies, such as the mother of 

bulaiman. 

When after some time, Mian Hasan came to his 
home from attendance on Masnad-i ’ali Mian Jamal 
an, all the vassals and soldiery with one voice unani- 
mously proclaimed their well-being, and he witnessed 
jmsclf the prosperity of the country and replenishment 
2 ; ^^^/*'5^sury. and was extremely delighted with Farid. 

which he formerly entertained was dispelled, 
and he distinguished both brothers with all kinds of 
favours. ‘I am now old,” he said, “nor can I bear the 
Uabour and trouble and thought of governing the par- 
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ganas and the soldiery while I live; do you manage* 
them.’’ 

This speech displeased Sulaiman and his mother, andi 
they made all kinds of lying and false complaints to- 
Mian Hasan, and the money which Farid had, for his 
sister's wedding, given to Sulaiman, they changed, and. 
showed to Mian Hasan, declaring it was bad. Every day 
they complained and railed against Farid Khan, but 
but Mian Hasan gave ear to none of them. Sulaiman 
and his mother perceived that Mian Hasan was not in- 
censed against Farid by their lying complaints, but said, 
to them, “It is not right that you should always rail at 
Farid. Except you two, there is not a person among my 
friends, soldiers, or vassals, who complains of him; and 
I also am satisfied and grateful for his conduct and 
excellent behaviour, for both my parganas are pros- 
perous.” 

When the mother of Sulaiman heard Mian Hasan/ 
thus speak, she was overcome witli grief, and disconti- 
nued complaining to Mian Hasan, but from that day sel- 
dom held any intercourse with Mian Hahan. She publicly 
displayed her grief, and the love and the intimacy which 
Mian Hasan had previously enjoyed with her were inter- 
rupted. Mian Hasan perceived her great affliction, and one 
day said to her, “What is die cause of your grief? and what 
is the reason of your shunning me?’^ She replied, *T 
was once your humble slave, you distiguished me by your 
love and affection, and the rest of your family, from envy, 
are little affectionate towards me; nor yet, to the best of 
my ability, have I failed in my duty to them. He 
(Farid) is your eldest son, and looks to succeed to your 
position, and if, during your life, you do not distinguish 
my sons as well as Farid, nor give them the management 
of a pargana, I will in your presence kill myself and my 
sons; for in your lifetime they should acquire property, 
Farid and your kindred, who are ray enemies, after your 
death will insult and turn us out of parganas. There- 
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<fore, it is better for us to die in your presence, than to 
-survive dishonoured among our enemies/* 

Mian Hasan, bound in the chain of her love, and 
ihelpless from the force of his affection (from which to 
the lover there is no escape), was persuaded by her, and 
Avithdrew his fickle affections from his eldest sons, and 
sought to remove him from the country, and to place his 
other sons in his room. The mother of Siilaiman said, 
‘T hope much from your love, but your relatives will not 
permit you to take away the management of the parganas 
-from Farid.” Mian Hasan, who was entangled in the 
noose of her love, swore a solemn oath to her and ap- 
;peased her. 

After this Mian Hasan sought to discover some fault 
in Farid, and to remove him, and employed himself in 
examining his actions. Excessive aversion was kindled 
and ang^y words passed between Mian Hasan and Farid. 
When Farid discovered that Mian Hasan had promised 
the mother of Sulaiman that he would give the manage- 
ment of both parganas to her sons, and had violated the 
promise which he had given to his kinsmen, Farid threw 
up the management of them, and sent to Mian Hasan, 
saying, *‘So long as I saw my father’s affections and kind- 
ness turned towards me, I carried on the business of the 
parganas — now make anybody manager you like. Cer- 
tain persons from envy and enmity have conveyed to 
your hearing reports which have grieved you. My father, 
■inquire into them, as I shall show vou how.’’ . . . 

Mian Hasan sent to Farid in reply, saying, “There 
is no reason that I should make inejuiries; for while I 
'■'vas even absent with the army, I understood the real 
state of the parganas, and that you doubled the pros- 
'penty of the country. And if you have appropriated any- 
thing well and good. It is your own property, and it 

IS no reproach Your degenerate brothers, Sulai- 

anan and the rest, give me daily annoyance. I do not 
vthink they arc able to manage the country. However 
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much I advise, it makes no impression on them; they 
have taken away my rest and peace, and their mother is. 
interfering perpetually in my aliairs on behalf of her 
sons. I am obliged to permit Sulaiinan and Ahmad to- 
act for a short time as shikkdavs of the pargatias, that I 
may be freed from this daily and nightly vexation.’^' 
When Farid heard these words from his father, he said, 
“The two parganas are my father’s, let him give their 
management to whomsoever he will.’’ 

When Mian Hasan’s relations heard that he had 
taken away the management of the two pargatias from 
Farid, and was intending to confer it on Sulaiman and! 
Ahmad, and that Farid was preparing to go to Agra to 
gain his livelihood (for in those days Agra was the capi- 
tal city), ‘they came to Mian FJasan, and said: “It is 
not right for you to take away the management of the 
parganas from his son, and give it to Sulaiman and 
Ahmad; for Farid, by his care has doubled their pros- 
perity, and has so established, his authority in them, as 
no one ever before did, nor has he committed any fault 
for which he ‘ought to be removed. It is not right to* 
(juarrel with such an able son in your old age; especially 
in these times, when the authority of Sultan Ibrahim is- 
shaken, and every Afghan of influence is aiming at 
power and independence.” 

Mian Hasan replied to his relatives, “I know it is 
not right to grieve Farid; but what can I do? for Sulai- 
man and his mother have driven me into a strait, nor 
do they give me a moment's rest. ... I am an old man, 
the time of mv death is near at hand. I cannot break* 
my promise. I give the management of the parganas to- 
Sulaiman and Ahmad during my life. If they govern 
well, so that the parganas prosper, the people are happy, 
and the soldiery content, well and good; for then during 
my lifetime they will acquire a good name; for thus Farid' 
has gained a name among men, and has gladdened my 
heart! Wheresoever he may go, he will be able to gaim 
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liis own livelihood. But if they prove unfit, they will 
(at any late) be for some time during my life laying up* 
Avorldly goods. Of this I am certain, that after my death 
the government of the parganas will be conferred on 
Farid, who is deserving of it.^’ 

When his kinsmen heard this reply of Mian Hasan, 

they said, “You send Farid away from you to please a 

slave-girl! It is wrong in these times to stir up strife for 

a slave-girPs sake. For from the proceedings of the 

Lohanis in Bihar, it appears that they will shortly throw 

off the king’s yoke and declare their independence. It 

has been said, *it is wrong to place confidence in 

women, etc But in spite of what his relatives 

said, Mian Hasan, who was a captive in the bonds of his 

lo\c for the slave-girl, did not assent to their representa- 
tion. 

When Farid entertained no longer any hope from 
Mian Hasan, he took leave of his friends, and set off 
for Agra, by way of Kahnpur (Cawnpore), which fmr- 
ga7m then belonged to the jagir of ‘Azim Humayun 
Sarwani, who there maintained a large number of fol- 
-lowers. Most of the Sarwanis were settled in that neigh- 
bourhood. When Farid reached Kahnpur, the Sarwanis 
who were connected by marriage with Mian Hasan enter- 
tained Farid. Among them, one Shaikh Ismail was 
present. Farid asked who he was. The Sarwanis at first 
said that he was a Sarwani; but afterwards that he was 
a Sur of Farid’s own tribe, but that his mother was a 
Sarwani. Farid said to him, “Why did you not tell 
me you were a Sur?“ Shaikh Ismail said, “I did not 
tell you that I was a Sarwani, but if they said so, what 
fault is it of mine?*’ Farid said to Shaik Ismail, “Come 
with me.'* Shaikh Ismail and Ibrahim both accompanied 
Farid, ^nd in the battle in which Farid defeated Kutb 
Shah, King of Bengal, Ismail greatly distinguished him- 
self. Habib Khan Kakar, who was his sister’s son and 
lived in his house, slew Kutb Shah with an arrow, and 
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.as Habib Khan was a follower of Shaikh Ismail, ihe 
latter got the credit of having killed Kutb Shah. On 
that occasion, Farid gained the surname of Sher Shah, 
and he bestowed that of Shuja at Khan on Shaikh Ismail. 
When Sher Shah Sur gained the kingdom of Hindustan, 
-he bestowed the government of Mandu on him, and gave 
xo Ibrahim Khan, who also attained to great considera- 
tion, the title of Sarmast Khan. 

It so happened that when Farid arrived at Agra, 
Daulat Khan, the son of Budhu (who had been brought 
xip in Azim Humayun Sarwani’s hpuse), held the com- 
mand of 12,000 horse, and w^as in great favour with Sul- 
tan Ibrahim. Farid Khan chose Daulat Khan for his 
patron, and did him such good service that Daulat Khan 
often said: “I am ashamed to look Farid Khan in the 
face; if he will only say what I can do for him, I will not 
fail to use my utmost endeavours to accomplish his de- 
sire, only let him say what he wants.’' 

When Farid understood that Daulat Khan took an 
interest in his affairs, he wrote saying, “Mian Khan is 
old, and his senses are failing him, and he is spell-bound 
and infatuated with a Hindu slave-girl. Whatever she 
xells him he does, and has permitted her to manage his 
districts, and she has trampled on all his relatives and 
disgusted his soldiery and the people he rules. Both 
parganas are falling to ruin from the folly of this slave- 
woman. If the king will confer on me the two parganas^ 
1 and my brother will, Avith 500 horse, serve him in any 
place or Avay he orders, in addition to the service Mian 
Hasan now renders. When Daulat Khan heard his re- 
<juest, he encouraged him in every possible way, and 
-said, “Be of good heart, for I Avill tell the king the truth 
;about Mian Hasan, and Avill get the parganas taken from 
your father and given to you.'' , 

Daulat Khan, on representing the state of Mian 
■Hasan's case to the king, said: “Farid is the ablest of 
his sons, and has long managed the parganas. The 
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.■soldiery and inhabitants are content with him. I£ the 
king will bestow on him the management of the two 
^parganas, he and his brother will do whatever duty you 
may command with 500 horse.*’ The king replied, ‘‘He 
is a bad man who complains against and accuses his 
.own father.” Daulat Khan informed Farid, and said: 
“This reply came from the king’s own mouth, but do 
not you be cast down. God willing, I will get for you 
the managemeni; of these two parganas, and will, more- 
over, watch over your interests.*' When Farid heard 
the matter, he was grieved, but to please Daulat Khau 
remained with him. He assisted Farid with monev. 
and indeed gave him such a daily allowance as to enable 
him to accumulate somewhat. 

After some time, Mian Hasan died. On the third 
day after his death Sulaiman placed Mian Hasan’s tur- 
vban on his own head, and was sitting among his friends 
when Mian Nizam came, accompanied by his partisans, 
and took the turban from ofE Sulaiman’s head, saying. 
“It does not become you, in the absence of your elder 
brother, who is celebrated for every excellent quality, and 
is on service with the king, to place the turban of Mian 
Hasan on your own head. Have a fear of Godl Have you 
no shame before the people of the Lord, that you thus act 
in contravention of law and custom, and create a cause of 
^contention? 

During out father's life you acted ungener- 
ously to Farid through your mother’s influence; on my 
father's account I could say nothing. Had it been other- 
wise, your strength and courage should have been tried; 
but now such conduct is no longer right. It behoves 
you to act to Farid in a very different manner from 
what you have in times past; and abandon strife, 
'for it is not good to contend with your elder brother. 
Mian Hasan in his lifetime assigned separate jagirs to his 
sons; be content with this, and resign your superiority; 
for it is your elder brother’s right. If you will not give 
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up fighting, you will become dependent on others; nor 
will any one speak well of you. Contention will only 
get you a bad name and ruin the parganasJ* Sulaiman- 
said, “If my brother treats me with any kindness, I can- 
not choose but sen^e him/’ 

Alter this Mian Nizam wrote to Farid, telling him 
of the death of Mian Hasan, and of the whole affair. 
When Farid got the news, he performed the usual 
mourning* and told Daulat Khan the posture of affairs, 
as regarded Sulaiman. Daulat Khan said “Do not be 
anxious. Please God, the king will give you the govern- 
ment of the two pargaJias, Daulat Khan told the king: 
the news of Mian Hasan s death, and procuring farmans 
for the two parganas, gave them to Farid, and procured 
him also leave to go to his jagir, that he might establish 
his possession and authority over them, and console his 
family and followers; after which he was again to present 
himself before the king. When Farid arrived, all his 
relations and all the soldiery came out to meet him, and 
yielded obedience to the favwci^i. Sulaiman, unable to 
oppose him, went away to Muhammad Khan Sur Daud- 
Shah-khail, governor of ihe pargana of Chaundh, etc.,. 
who commanded 1,500 horse. As there had been some 
little ill-feeling between this Muhammad Khan and 
Hasan Khan, he desired nothing better than that the 
brothers should quarrel, and both become dependent on 
him. He said to Sulaiman. “Have practice for a short 
Avhile, for Farid has got a royal farman for the govern- 
ment. But Sultan Ibrahim has maltreated the nobles 
of Sultan Bahlol and Sultan Sikandar, and they have all 
retired to their own districts, and remain there. And the 
Khan-khanan Yusuf-khail, who was governor of the 
Panjab, etc. has sent his son Dilawar Khan to Kabul, to 
fetch the Emperor Babar. and he is now coming back with 
the Mughals. There will be war betw’een the Iw^o mon- 
archs. If Sultan Ibrahim prevails, you must go to him, 
and I will write to him on your behalf and describe Faridl 
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as hostile to Mian Hasan, as well as yourself, and that 
Mian Hasan prefened you. ■ Whatever assistance your 
fortune gives you, you will get; and if the Mughals con- 
quer, 1 will by force take the parganas from Farid, and 
and give them to you.” Sulaiman replied, “I have taken 
. refuge with you from fear of Farid. Because there is none 
like you in the tribe of Sur, I place myself in your 
hands.” Shortly after Muhammad Khan sent his 
to Farid with liis message: ‘‘Listen to my advice, and 
have respect to my interference. I come to mediate be- 
tween you; whichever of you declines my mediation will 
bring shame on his kindred.” Farid Khan wrote in 
reply, ‘‘You are, indeed, very great and powerful, and the 
Daud-Shah-khail is the most exalted among the tribes of 
Sur; the chieftaincy of the tribe is therefore yours of 
right. . . The truth is not hid from you, iny lord; which 
is, that in my father’s lifetime he was always disputing 
with me. Even after his death, I offered to give my three 
brothers a larger jagir than had been assigned to them 
during my father’s lifetime, and I said to Sulaiman, ‘Let 
us put aside the ill-feeling that existed between us durine 
our father’s life, and let us pass the rest of our lives in 
amity and affection.’ ... I. send my brother Nizam to 
bring him to me, and I will give him such a jagir as will 
satisfy him; but let him put aside the desire of sharing 
as his portion in (the government of) my pargana; for 
while 1 live he shall never obtain this. ” When Muham- 
mad Khan’s vakil reported what Farid Khan had said 
and written, Muhammad Khan said to Sulaiman, “Farid 
Khan will not give you a share quietly. I will make him 
do so by force. . . . 

Sulaiman was much delighted; but the matter was 
reported to Farid Khan, who consulted with his brother 
Nizam and his other adherents, and said “I must ally 
myself with some one who will be able to oppose Muhaiu 
mad Khan, and there is no one within reach except Biliar 
Khan, son of Darya Khan Lohani. However, it is best to- 
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wait a little. If Sultan Ibrahim prevails, no one will be 
.able to say a word against me; for do I not hold the 
Sultan's farman} And if (which 6od avert) the Mughals 
should defeat Sultan Ibrahim, then indeed I must of 
necessity ally myself to Bihar Khan, and remain in his 
service." After some time news came that the two mon- 
archs had joined battle on the field of Panipat, and that 
after a severe contest Sultan Ibrahim had been slain, and 
that the kingdom of Dehli had fallen into the hands of 
the Emperor Babar, in the year 932 

Farid Khan, being thus compelled, went to Bihar 
Khan, and entered into his service, and employed himself 
day and night in his business; nor did he rest one moment 
from it, and from this good service he gained Bihar Khan’s 
favour; so that he had access to him in public and in 
private, and became one of his most intimate friends. In 
consequence of his excellent arrangements, he became 
celebrated throughout the country of Bihar. One day he 
went out hunting with Bihar Khan, and a tiger (sher) 
having been started, Farid Khan slew it. Bihar Khan, 
who on the death of Sultan Ibrahim had assumed the 
title of “Sultan Muhammed,” and had caused coin to be 
struck, and the khutba to be read in his own name 
throughout the country of Bihar, gave to Farid Khan, 
-on account of this gallant encounter, the title of “Sher 
Khan ' and made him 'the deputy to his son Jalal Khan. 

He performed the duties of deputy for a long time, 
but at length went on leave to visit his own parganaSt 
where he delayed for some time. On account of his lonst 
absence, Sultan Muhammad used to talk reproachfully of 
him, and said, “Sher Khan promised to return very 
shortly, but has remained a long time away." Those 
■^ere days of confusion, no man put entire confidence in 

another. 

Muhammad Khan Sur same to Sultan Muhammad 
and spoke detractingly of Sher Khan, saying, “He sees 
some probability of the advent of Sultan Mahmud, the 
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son of Sultan Sikandar, to whom many of the nobles and 
Afghans have given in their adhesion. If Your Majesty 
commands me, 1 will contrive to bring Farid Khan here 
without any stir. His brother Sulaiman is an able young 
man to whom Hasan Khan during his lifetime made over 
the management of both his parga)ias, when he banished 
Sher Khan from his districts, who even formerly preferred 
an accusation against his own father, and of whom the 
Sultan said, ‘This is a bad man who complains even 
against his own father.’ When Hasan Khan died, Farid 
Khan, through liis patron Daulat Khan, obtained a grant 
of both parganas from Sultan Ibrahim. Sulaiman was 
also desirous of going to Sultan Ibrahim, to show the 
recommendatory letter which Mian Hasan when dying 
had written to the Sultan. But disturbances arose, and 
he was unable to go, and has now come to you to complain 
of his brother. If Your Majesty will confer these par- 
ganas 6n Sulaiman, Farid Khan will very quickly come 
unto your presence again. It is now long since that Sulai- 
man, flying from him, sought refuge with me; and if he 
attains his rights, he will ever be your obliged servant.” 
Sultan Muhammad replied, “He has done me much good 
service, how can I give away his jagirs to another and that 
for a trifling fault, and without inquiry? However, to 
please you they shall both bring their cause before you. 
Both are similarly related to you — do you favour neither, 
that the right may be established, and the dust of 
the enmity which exists between ihciii mav be 
allayed.” 

Muhammad Klian, when he was dismissed, returned 
to his own jagir, and sent Shadi Klian, his confidential 
servant to Farid Khan with a message to this effect: “It 
IS not right for you to take possession of both parganas 
and to disinherit your brothers, and lay the foundation 
of strife among your own kindred. I have sent Shadi 
Khan to you and I hope you will take heed to what he 
will say to you. Your brothers have now been a Iona, 
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time with me and the laws and customs of the Afghans 
are no secret to you.’* 

When Shadi came to Sher Khan, and delivered at 
full length Muhammad Khans message, Sher Khan re- 
plied: “Do you, Shadi Khan; tell the Khan from me, 
that this IS not the Roh country that I should share 
equally with my brothers. The country of India is com- 
pletely at the disposal of the king, nor has any one else 
any share in it, nor is there any regard to elder or younger, 
or to kindred. Sikander Lodi thus decided; *If any 

noble dies, whatever money or other effects he may leave 
should be divided among his heirs according to the laws 
of inheritance but his office and his jagivs and his military 
retinue let him confer on whichever of the sons he thinks 

most able; and in these no one else has a right to share, 

nor is any remedy open to them.’ Whatever goods and 
money my father left, Sulaiman with my brothers ap- 
propriated before he sought refuge with you. Hitherto, 
out of regard for my relationship to you, I have 

said nothing; but whenever he may quit you, I shall re- 
. claim my share of my patrimonial inheritance from him. 
The jagir and office were conferred on me by Sultan 
Ibrahim; in them no one has any share. But I said to 
my brothers, ‘The jagirs which you enjoyed m my fathers 
lifetime I will continue, nay increase to you; but no one 
can participate in my office.’ It does not become you to 
sav ‘Give up Tanda and Malhu to Sulaiman I will 
not willingly yield them. If you take by force and 

oive them to him, it is in your power to do so. I have 

not another word to say. , 

When Shadi returned from Sher Khan, and reported 

the whole affair to Muhammad Khan, he was much 

enra-red and said to Shadi, “Take all my forces with you, 

seize par^anas Tanda and Malhu, and make them over 

to Sutiman and Ahmad. If he resists you, ^ht hnn 

with all your might; and if you defeat and put him t 

flight, maL over both parganas to Sulaiman, and lea g 
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your army to assist him, return to me, lest when he sees 
Sulaiman with few followers he will attack him.” 

When this news reached Sher Khan,^he wrote to 
Sukha, his slave (father of Khawas Khan), the shikkdar 
•of Tanda and Malhu, near Benares, and with whom 
the greater part of Sher Khan's forces were, .apprising him 
that Sulaiman, accompanied by Shadi Khan, was ad- 
vancing against him, and directing him not to yield up 
Tanda and Malhu without resistance. When the army of 
Muhammad Khan approached, Sukha came out of the 
■city to meet it. In the engagement which followed, Sukha 
was slain, and his army were defeated and fled to Sher 
Khan, at Sahsaram, nor did they even rally there. 

Some persons advised Sher Khan to go to Sultan 
Muhammad, but he did not agree to this, saying, '‘These 
are uncertain times, the Sultan will not quarrel with 
Muhammad Khan for my sake. He will endeavour to 
■bring about some compromise; but it is not my interest 
to enter into a^compromise.” Mian Nizam Khan* said, 
‘Tf it be not your interest to make a compromise, I think 
it will be best to go to Patna; thence, through the inter- 
vention of some proper person, to procure an interview 
with Sultan Junaid Birlas, at Agra, and to offer to enter 
his service. Perhaps this might afford an opportunity not 
only of vengeance on Muhammad Khan, but even of 
driving him out of Chaundh.” Sher Khan agreed to this. " 
and went to Patna, and sent an agent to Sultan Junaid, 
at Agra, saying, “If Sultan Junaid will give me his parole, 
and promise not to molest me, I will come and wait upon 
him, and serve him loyally with all my heart and soul.” 
Sultan Junaid agreeing to this, Sher Khan came to him, 
bringing with him a very large present. Sultan Junaid was 
niuch pleased, and gave him the aid of a large force to 
recover his parganas. Muhammad Khan and Sulaiman, 
unable to resist, fled to the hill of Rohtas, and Sher Khan 
got ‘possession not only of his own pargayjos, but also of 
'Chaundh and of several parganas which had formerly ap- 
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pertained to the crown. To many of the Afghans and 
his kindred who had fled to the mountains, he wrotCr 
promising to double their former jagirs, and said, “The 
honour of our women is one (to us all); I have accom 
plished my revenge, and have regained ray parganasJ'' 
Consequent on the acquisition of these parganas, manv 
Afghans came to him. When he perceived that many o£ 
the Afghans were collecting round him, he became at 
ease; gaining confidence, he dismissed the army which 
Sultan Junaid had sent to his aid with very handsome 
presents. Shcr Khan then wrote to Muhammad Khan 
Sur, the former ruler of Chauhdh, who had fled to the 
hills, to this effect : ‘‘Do not let any fear find its way 
to your heart, but make your mind quite easy, and come 
and take possession of your pargana. I have acquired- 
several parganas which formerly paid revenue to Sultan 
Ibrahim, and do not covet the possessions of my kindred. 
This is a time of sedition and misfortunes. Every Afghan 
who has any forces is coveting my government and 
country, and it therefore behoves those who have the 
means in such a time to collect for their aid and assistance- ^ 
soldiery of their own tribe, so as to preserve their own 
dominion, and even gain fresh territory. This, therefore,, 
is the wisest course; let us put away our former envy and 
liatred, and in place of it let us plant the young tree of 
love and kindness in our hearts, that it may bring forth 
the fruit of friendship; and this may be the means of our 
collecting our friends, and so of attaining high station 
and dignity.^’ On receiving Sher Khan's letter, Muham- 
mad Khan came down from the hills, and again took 
possession of his own parganas of Chaundh, etc.; and he 
and Sher Khan forgave each other their previous enmity; 
and Muhammad Khan thus came under obligations to 
Sher Khan. 

Sher Khan, being relieved from all apprehension as- 
regarded Muhammad Khan, went to Sultan Junaid Birlas,. 
at Agra, and thence accompanied him to the presence of 
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the Emperor Babar; was admitted lo his Court, was 
present during the alfair of Chanderi, and remained tor 
some time amongst the Mughals, and acquainted himselt' 
with their military arrangements, tlieir modes of govern- 
ing, and the character of their nobles. He often said 
among the Afghans, “If luck aided me, and fortune stood 
my friend, I could easily oust the Mughals from Hindu- 
stan/* When people heard him speak thus, they ridi- 
culed him, and used to say behind his back, “What vain 
boasting is this of Sher Khan’s; he talks about a thing far 
beyond his power.’’ 

I, Abbas, the writer of tlie adventures of Sher Khan, 
have heard from the mouth of Shaikh Muhammad my 
own uncle, whose age was nearly eighty years, the follow’- 
ing story: “I was at tlie battle of Chanderi, with the 
force of the victorious Emperor Babar, the second 
Faridun, and in attendance on the Khan Khanan Yusuf- 
khail, who brought the Emperor Babar from Kabul, and 
Shaikh Ibrahim Sarwani said to me, “Come to Sher 
Khans quarters, and hear his impossible boastings, which 
all men are laughing at.’ And accordingly we rode over 
to Sher Khan’s quarters. In the course of conversation, 
Shaikh Ibrahim said: ‘It is impossible that the empire 
should again fall into the hands of the Afghans, and the 
Mughals be expelled from the country.’ Sher Khan re- 
plied: ‘Shaikh Muhammad, be you witness now between 
Shaikh Ibrahim and myself, that if luck and fortune 
favour me, I will very shortly expel the Mughals from 
Hind, for the Mughals are not superior to the Afglians in 
battle or single combat; but the Afghans have let the em- 
pire of Hind sli]) from their hands, on account of their in- 
ternal dissensions. Since I have been amongst the Mughals. 
^tnd know their conduct in action, I see that they have no 
order or discipline, and that their kings, from pride of 
birth and station, do not personally superintend the gov- 
ernment, but leave all the affairs and business of the Slate 
to their nobles and ministers, in whose sayings and 
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idoings they put perfect confidence. These grandees act 
on corrupt motives in every case, whether it be that of a 
soldier’s, or a cultivator’s, or a rebellious zemindar's. 
Whoever has money, whether loyal or disloyal, can get his 
business settled as he likes by paying for it; but if a man 
has no money, although he may have displayed his loyalty 
on a hundred occasions, or be a veteran soldier, he will 
never gain his end. From this lust of gold they make no 
distinction between friend and foe, and if fortune extends 
a hand to me, the Shaikh shall soon see and hear how I 
will bring the Afghans under my control, and never per- 
mit them again to become divided.* ” 

After some time, Sher Khan waited upon the Emperor 
one day at an entertainment, when it happened that they 
placed before him a solid dish, which he did not know 
the customary mode of eating. So he cut it into small 
pieces with his dagger, and putting them into his spoon 
easily disposed of them. The Emperor Babar remarked 
this, and wondered at Sher Khan*s ingenuity, and said 
to Khalifa, his minister, who was at his elbow, “Keep an 
eye on Sher Khan; he is a clever man, and the marks of 
royalty are visible on his forehead. I have seen many 
Afghan nobles, greater men than he, but they never Hiade 
any impression on me; but as soon as I saw this man, it 
entered into ray mind that he ought to be arrested, for 
I find in him the qualities of greatness and the marks of 
mightiness.*’ When Sultan Junaid took his leave, he had 
recommended Sher Khan strongly to the, minister.’® Sher 
Khan had also made him a very handsome present. So 
he replied to the Emperor; “Sher Khan is without 
blame, and does not command a sufficient force to become 
a cause of uneasiness to Your Majesty. If you arrest him, 
the Afghans who are present with you will all become 
suspicious, nor will any other Afghan trust your faith and 

Mir Khalifa was the .elder brother of Sultan 
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promises, and hence will aiise disunion.” The Emperor 
was silenced; bul Sher Khan sagaciously perceived thai 
the Emperor had spoken something concerning him. 

When Sher Khan got to his own quarters, he said lo 
his men: “The Emperor to-day looked much at me, and 
said something to the minister; and cast evil glances to- 
wards me. This is not a fit place for me to remain — I 
shall go away.” Mounting at once, lie left Uic army.' 
Shortly afterwards the king missed Sher Khan from among 
the courtiers, and sent for him. 'Vhe man who was des- 
jDatched in search of him came to his quarters, but Sher 
Khan was gone. The Emperor said to the ivazir, “If you 
had not hindered me, 1 could have arrested him at once; 
he is about to do something, God only knows what!” 

When Sher Khan reached his jagir after lea\ing 
the army, he sent a handsome present to Sultan 
Junaid, and wrote to say, “I was necessitated to 
quit the king without taking leave. If I had ask- 
*cd for leave, he w'ould not have given it to me. 
1 was compelled lo come to my for inv 

-brother Nizam wTole lo say that Muhammad Khan and 
Sulaiman had represented to Sultan Muhammad that I 
had allied myself w'ith the Mughals, by w'hose aid I had 
seized their parganas, and they offered, if ordered, to re- 
take these districts. Sultan Muhammad, hcw'cver, 
gave them no answ'cr. When I heard this new's, it was 
impossible for me to remain w’here I w'as. I am His 
Majesty’s grateful ser\'ant; I will do whatever he 
desires.” 

After this, Sher Khan took counsel wdth his brother 
Nizam and others, saying, “I have no longer any con- 
fidance in the Mughals, or they in me; I must go to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan.” He decided on this plan, and when 
he came to Sultan Muhammad in Bihar, the latter was 
much delighted, for he had had experience of his gpreat 
talent. He entrusted his son Jalal Khan to him and said: 

make you my son’s lieutenant. Do you instruct liim 
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%vith all your care, tor he is of tender age.” Sher Khair 
was much pleased, and took great pains in the discharge 
of his office. When Sultan Muhammad died, his son Jalal 
Khan succeeded him, whose mother’s name was Dudu, a 
concubine; and being himself very young, his mother 
Dudu ruled the kingdom, and she made Sher Khan her 
deputy in the Government of Bihar and its dependencies. 
After the death of Dudu, Sher Khan also discharged the 

duties of the State as deputy for Jalal Khan. 

An intimate friendship sprang up between Sher Khan, 
and Makhdum 'Alam, ruler of Hajipur, a noble in the 
sei-vice of the King of Gaur and Bengal. The King of 
Bengal became displeased with Makhdum Alam; for 
(the king) having conceived a design of conquering Bihar 
from the Afghans, despatched Kutb Khan with a large 
force for that purpose. Sher Khan earnestly and repeated- 
ly remonstrated Nevertheless, Kutb Khan gave 

no heed to his remonstrances. Sher Khan therefore said 
to his Afghans, “With the Mughals on one side and the 
army of Bengal on the other, we have no resource save la 

ouTUUra^ery.” The Afghans replied, “Be of good 

cheer, for we will fight to the utmost; we will never yield 
the field until we cither conquer or die, nor 
ungrateful to those we have served so long. Sher Khan 
havdno- prepared for a sturdy resistance, met the enemy. 
A se^t^ action »«ed. in »hich ll>. fenp' army 
defeated. In that engagement Shaikh 
tinguished himself, and Kutub Khan Habib Khm 

KaLr were with him. Kutb Khan, leader of the Bengal 
^1 my was struck by an arrow, and falling off his horse 

^rerre horses, elephants, etc., which fell into his hands, 

10 The Tarikh-i Khan-Jahan Lodi says when ^ 

was appointed govpnor of Malwa. the people called him 

* ‘Shujawal Khan.’ ’ 
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^her Kban did not give any part to the Lohanis, and so 
he became a man of wealth. 

The Lohanis Svere much angered at this, and hostile 
feelings sprang up between them and Slier Khan; but they 
•did not openly manifest them. Now Makhdum Alam had 
not assisted Kutb Khan, and as this misfortune had be- 
\fallen the latter, the King of Bengal sent an army against 
Makhdum Alam. I, who am the author of the Tuhfa 
Akbar Shahi, reckon among 'my ancestors Abbas Khan. 
Very many sons of Abbas Khan were in Slier Khan’s ser- 
vice; (or these) he gave to Mian Hasnu the title of Darya 
Khan. Among the Khan’s nobles, none were equal to 
Kim, and he had married Sher Khan’s own sister. This 
Darya Khan died in the beginning of Sher Shah’s reign. 
My object in this detail is as follows: Since a connexion 
exists between Sher Shah and myself, I am thus better 
acquainted with his history, which I have learnt from my 
ancestors. To be brief, Sher Khan was prevented by the 
hostility of the Lohanis from assisting in person Makh- 
dum Alam but he sent Mian Hasnu Khan to his assist- 
ance. Makhdum Alam made over all his property and 
worldly possession to Sher Khan saying, “If I am vic- 
torious, I will reclaim my property; if not, better you 
-should have it than any other.” Makhdum Alam was 
killed in battle, but Mian Hasnu Khan returned alive, 
and Makhdum Alani’s property fell to Sher Khan. 

The enmity between Sher Khan and the Lohanis in- 
'creased daily, until the latter at last plotted to kill Sher 
Khan, and they thus look counsel among themselves, 
raying, “Sher Khan waits every day upon Jalal Khan with 
^ very small retinue; let us pretend that Jalal Khan is 
ill. Sher Khan will go inside the palace to inquire after 
him. When he is returning, and has passed through one 
and before he reaches the other, let us kill him. 
while thus inclosed between the two gates of Jalal Khan’s 
palace.” 

Some of the Lohanis, who were friends and con- 
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nexions of Sher Khan, having heard of these machina-^ 
lions, told Sher Khan, who» before receiving ■ the news,, 
had, by his own penetration, discovered from the actions 
and motions of the Lohanis that they meditated some 
injury to himself. As he was a wise man he said nothing, 
of the matter, but privately took precaution for his own 
safety; and all the land and property he had recently 
acquired he expended in enlisting fresh retainers, to whom 
he gave jagirs and maintenance to their heart’s content;, 
but to the Lohanis he gave nothing. When he perceived 
that he had got so large a number of new soldiers col- 
lected together that the Lohanis could not injure him or 
prevail against him in battle, he proclaimed the enmity 
of Lohanis and said to Jalal Khan, “You well know that 
the King of Bengal has the design to send an army and' 
seize to-morrow, if not to-day, the kingdom of Bihar. 
The Lohanis for three or four descents have enjoyed 
jagirs, and live at their ease; nay, they even now covet 
all the newly acquired land. But I, who am your well- 
wisher, think it fit to entertain fresh men with the money 
and districts newly acquired; so that your power may be 
strengthened, and that when the enemy {i.e., the King 
of Bengal) sees our large force, he may abandon his de- 
signs on the kingdom. On this account the Lohanis are- 
dissatisfied with me, and complain of me, and are plot- 
ting to do me injury, and out of envy and haired make 
all kinds of false complaints and accusations to you- 
against me. If you believe me loyal, uphold that which 
I have in all loyalty done, and dissuade the Lohanis from 
their hostility to me, nor listen to what they say. You 
know that the Lohanis are a much stronger and n.ore 
powerful tribe than the Surs; and die custom of the- 
Afghans is, that if any man has four kinsmen more than 
another, he thinks little of killing or dishonouring his 
neighbour. These are troublous times: are you not anxi- 
ous, and on your guard? For myself, I know the lohanis- 
are plotting my death. From today I shall *,oiTie to you 
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A\*ith every precaution. Excuse me from coming iiiside of 
the palate, or, if it be indispensable ihat I should go 
Vkdthin, permit me to enter it with a strong guard/' 

Jalal Khan and the Lohanis perceived ihat Sher Khan 
had found them out in their designs, and that their plots 
haa failed; so Jalal Khan said to Mier khan. “What 
power have the Lohanis that they should legard you with 
an evil eye? All the Afghan rate know that the Lohanis 
are a foul-mouthed people, and are without caution or 
prudence, and that their tongues are not under their con- 
trol. They speak- whatever comes to their lips, but they 
do not act upon it. Come to me, accompanied by your 
followers, in any manner that may reassure you, and per- 
mit no fear or anxiety to hnd a place in your mind. I 
will agree to whatever you do/’ 

Thus assuring Sher Khan in every way, Jalal Khan 
dismissed him. But after that, the Lohanis and Sher 
Khan distrusted each other, and there sprang up two 
parties; those of the Lohanis who had given intelligence 
to Sher Klian sided with him, and thus the Lohanis them- 
selves became disunited. As enmity had arisen among 
them, a considerable number of the Lohanis bound them- 
selves by vows and oaths to Sher Khan, who said to 
them, “I cannot choose but serve Jalal Khan loyally; his 
father and his mother both showed me kindness; when he 
was very young, I was appointed to educate him, and I 
did not fail to use my best endeavours in his education, 
as he well knows.” .... The Lohanis who'had joined 
themselves to Sher Shah replied: “The counsel which 
your heart has approved is very good; for between them 
and ourselves there has arisen deadly enmity; it is not 
fitting we should be in the same place.” • . • Sher Khan 
said to the friendly Lohanis, “The scheme which I have 
devised for my own protection and the good of Jalal 
Khan is as follows: I shall say to Jalal Khan thus: ‘You 
have two matters in hand, one to oppose your enemy, the 
King of Bengal: the other, the preservation of the inter- 
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nal peace of the country, and the collection of revenue 
from the cultivators/” .... The Lohanis answered: 
“You have now a large force with you; there is no neces- 
sity for retaining men who are seditious and ill-disposed. 
Say simply to Jalal Khan that he ought to send them 
away, and should give their jagirs to other soldiers.^' Sher 
Khan replied: , '*My object is my own safety; out of re- 
gard for one’s own life, it is not good to confirm the hos- 
tility of one’s enemies.” .... All present assented, and 
afterwards Sher Khan wrote to Jalal Khan in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘When Sultan Muhammad exalted me to 
Your Majesty’s deputyship, this was displeasing to the en- 
vious Lohanis. After Sultan Muhammad’s death, your 
another employed me in the administration of the king- 
dom. The envy of the Lohanis increased, and they cons- 
tantly complained of me, both openly and secretly; but 
as my skirts were free from the contamination of dishon- 
<^sty, how much soever they searched my conduct, they 
could find in my acts no opening through which they 
might effect my removal from the office of deputy. . . . 

The Mughals who conquered the country from Sultan 
Ibrahim did. not do so by the savord, but through the 
cjuarrels which the Afghans had among themselves. It 
has become known to me from a great many sources that 
the Lohanis wish to assassinate me and day and night 
^employ themselves in contriving how to get me out of the 
^ay, and presume on the greater number of their tribe. 
And you also have two objects; one to oppose your enemy, 
the ruler of Bengal; the other, to preserve the kingdom 
against internal enemies, and to collect the revenues. 
Since vour army is split into two parties, opposed to each 
other, it is impossible to keep them both in one place; 
therefore, whichever of the two it pleases you keep with 
Tourself, send the other to their jagirs, I have spoken 
because it was incumbent on me. A man’s life is dear 

to him, he will not part with it for nothing. 

When Jalal Khan was informed of this representa- 
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tion, he said to Sher Khan’s vakil: “Tell Sher Khan that 
3ie has right on his side. . . . Let him wait a iittle, for 
I have powerful enemies; this sedition must be repressed 
hy degrees. I' will distinguish the truth from what is 
false.*’ When Sher Khan was informed of the reply to 
his letters, he again sent his vakil to jalal Khan’s presence 
to say, “What Your Majesty has said is true. . . . Whatever 
you do, I will obey you; nor will I transgress your orders. 

After this, Jalal Khan sent for the Lohanis who 
sought to kill Sher Khan, and showed them Sher Khan*s 
letters, and said: “Certain of the Lohanis who were 
aware of ^our designs went to Sher Khan and informed 
him, and have joined themselves to him, and they have 
sworn and vowed, whatever good or ill betide, never to 
separate from each other. What is to be done?*’ The 
Lohanis who sided with Jalal Khan'" replied: “We did 
not in the least care that Sher Khan has become acquaint- 
■ed with our designs; but it has fallen out ill that so large 
a number of our brethren sould have sided with him, and 
that disunion should have fallen on the tribe of Loha- 
nis. . . . Do you send Sher Khan to his jagirs, and 
station him there; and do you, with a cheerful and con- 
fident mind, go to the King of Bengal, and getting a 
jagir lor yourself in Bengal, make over the kingdom of 
Bihar to him as a present, before any one else has attempt- 
ed to seize it.” The advice of the Lohanis pleased Jalal 
Khan, who, instantly sending for Sher Khan, said: “The 
Lohanis, who, on account of your loyalty to me, bear cn- 
fnity against you, will, please God, receive their deserts 

This expression would seem to imply that Jalal 
Khan was privy to their plot. As both private and public 
virtue were strangers to the hearts of these Afghan nobles, 
we have no reason to hesitate about the perfidy of any of 
them, especially as Jalal Khan was himself a Lohani. 
Indeed, Nia’matu-lla in both his works, distinctly says 
that the scheme to cut off Sher Khan was devised by the 
Lohanis in co-operation Jalal Khan. Sec Dorn, p. 96. 
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and punishment. Do you remain to oppose the Mughals^ 
and also administer the affairs of the kingdom. I will go 
to attack the King of Bengal.’’ Slier Khan assented, and 
Jalal Khan, bestowing a horse and dress of honour upon 
him sent him off at once.^^ When Sher Khan had reached 
his jagir at Sahsaram, Jalal Khan went over to the King 
of Bengal, .who attached to his person a division of the 
army under Ibrahim Khan, son of Kutb Shah. As soon 
as Sher Khan heard that Jalal Khan had gone over to the 
King of Bengal, he was much pleased, and said: “Now 
the kingdom of Bihar has fallen into my hands. I felt cer- 
tain that the army of the king of Bengal would assuredly 
come to attempt the conquest of Bihar, and as enmity 
existed in the army of Jalal Khan between the Lohanis- 
and myself, I feared lest the enemy should be victorious, 
for the surest means of defeat are divisions in your own 
army. Now that the Lohanis are gone to Bengal, there 
are no quarrels in my army, and if there be no divisions 
among the Afghans, how can the Bengal Army compare 
with them in the day of battle? Even the Mughals cannot 
equal them. Please God, when I have dispersed the 
Bengal army, you will soon see, if I sunive, how I will 
expel the Mughals from Hindusihair After this, Sher 

IS The object of all this is not very evident; but 
Nia’matu-lla says it was a sort of stratagem, by which it 
was devised to bring back the Bengalis as auxiliaries for 
the explustion of Sher Khan from Bihar. The whole 
counsel is worthy of the children w’ho suggested and 

assented to it. See Dorn., p. 97. 

Nia’malu 11a tells us that one night about this 

time, while w’andering in the bazar of Bihar, — “in which 
excursions he used secretly to deposit gold and clothes on 
the cushions of the sleeping w'ho were oppressed by indi- 
gence,” — a darivesh unexpectedly raised his head and 
explained, “God be praised! The Emperor of Dehli has 
come”. Which words Sher Khan regarded as a divine 

inspiration. — Dorn p. 98. 
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Khan began to strengthen himself, and enlist more men. 

Wherever there, were any Afghans he sent to them, and 

gave them any money they asked. Having collected a 

very large force, and made every preparation, and having 

gained the good will of his whole army, he placed the 

country of Bihar in his rear, and proceeded against the 

army of the King of Bengal, fortifying his position with 
an earthen circumvallation. 

The King of Bengal had appointed Ibrahim Khan 
the leader of his army, and despatched him to conquer the 
kingdom of Bihar.^° Ibrahim Khan had under him a 
large Bengal army, and many elephants, and a park of 
artillery (atish-bazi). In the excess of his pride, he al- 
together despised the army of Slier Khan. Slier Khan, 
keeping under the shelter of his entrenchments, skirmish- 
ed every day; and in spite of all their endeavours, the 
army of Ibrahim could not inflict any injury on his forces, 
on account of the earthen embankments. The Afghans be- 
haved with great gallantry, and repelled the endeavours 
of Ibrahim Khan’s army to penetrate their enii'enchmcnis. 
Every time the fatter attacked, they were compelled to 
return unsuccessful; but neither army gained any solid 
advantage over the other. Ibrahim Khan, who was verv 
confident in the prowess of the Bengalis, thought that 
in the day of battle the Afghans would be no match for 
them; whereas it was only from his superior numbers, his 
elephants, and his artillery, that he had up to that time 
maintained his ground against them: so he wrote to his 
sovereign to request reinforcements, saying that Sher 
Khan had taken iip a fortified position, and that he was 
unable to dislodge him with his present force. 

When Sher Khan heard that Ibrahim Khan had sent 
for reinforcements, he called his Afghans together and 
said: “I have for some time abstained from meeting the 

Nlamatulla (ibid) calls him crroneouslv Ibrahim- 
Shah, King of Bengal. 
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Bengalis in the open field, and have kept myself sheltered 
under entrenchments, and I have brought out only a few 
men to fight with them, and for this reason, lest they 
should be discouraged by the large numbers of the enemy. 
Now 1 am convinced that the Bengalis are much inferior 
to the Afghans in war. I have remained within entrench- 
jiienis for some time without any general engagement, in 
order that the comparative prowess of the two nations 
might be manifested, and the presumption of the Ben- 
galis be abated, while the Afghans might be no longer 
discouraged by the disparity of forces. 1 will now engage 
in open battle, for without a general engagement we can- 
not destroy and disperse our enemies. Praise be to God! 
whenever such an engagement occurs between Afghans 
and Bengalis, the Afghans must prevail. It is impossible 
. that the Bengalis can stand against them. At present this 
is my purpose. To-monow morning, if )ou concur with 
me, hoping in the mercy of the Protector, and trusting on 
(his text, ‘By God’s command the lesser number overcomes 
the greater,' I will engage the enemy in open battle, for 
it behoves us not to delay or be backward in this matter, 

. as reinforcements will soon reach them.” The Afghans 
replied: “That which your noble mind has determined 
is extremely right.” .... 

When Sher Khan saw the Afghans were in good heart 
to engage the Bengalis, and that Ibrahim Khan was daily 
pondering how much longer Sher Khan would yet remain 
in his entrenchments, and was anxious for an engagement, 
as he so presumed on the number of his forces that he 
had encamped them all round Sher Khan's entrenchment, 
and had not thrown up any works to protect them, he 
detenninded to give him battle; and to send his vakil 
to tell Ibrahim Khan that it behoved him to be prepared 
the following morning, as he intended to come out of his 
• entrenchments for that purpose. When Shen Khan told 
the message to his friends, it pleased them, and he sent his 
^vakil to Ibrahim Khan saying, “You have often said to 
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me, ‘Come out of your eatrenchmerus, and let us meet in 
battle on the open field that we may test each other’s prow- 
ess.’ 1 have purposely remained patiently in my entrench- 
ments for a time, hoping that peace might be concluded 
with you; but it you will agree to no peace, to-morrow 
morning put your army in array and come out, so that 
we may meet in open battle.” Ibrahim Khan replied to 
the vakil, “Say to Sher Khan, ‘Have all your forces pres- 
ent on the field of battle early tomorrow morning.’ ” 
When Sher Khan heard this reply, he was much delighted, • 
and told the intelligence to his men. Ibrahim Khan also 
told Fath Khan to give orders that his men should be 
ready and present on the morrow. 

When one w'aich of the night was yet remaining, 
Sher Khan arrayed his forces, and brought them out of 
their entrenchments; and after the morning prayers, he 
himself came out, and said to his chiefs, “In the enemy's 
army there are many elephants and guns, and a great force 
of infantry; we must fight them in such a manner "that 
they shall not be able to preserve their original order.” 
The Bengali cavalry should be drawn away from their 
guns and infantry, and the horses intermingled with the 
elephants, so that their array may be disordered. I have 
thought of a stratagem by which to defeat the Bengalis. 

I will draw up the greater part of my forces behind the 
cover of that height which we sec, but will retain for the 
attack a small number of experienced and veteran horse. 
Now, they will fight exactly in the same manner as they 
did on the former occasion, without any expectation of 
defeat. I will bring up my selected division, who, after 
discharging one flight of arrows into the Bengali army, 
shall retreat. Ibrahim Khan still bears in mind the old 
feud regarding the death of his father, and is presumptu- 
ous on account of his superior force. He will think the 
Afghans are beginning to fly; and, becoming eager, he will 
leave his artillery' and foot on the rear, and press on with 
all expedition himself, and disorder and confusion will 
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find iheir %vay inlo his order of battle. I will then bring 
out niy force which had been concealed behind the emi- 
nence, who will attack the enemy. The Bengali cavalry, 
deprived of the support of their artillery and infantry, are 
by themselves unable to cope with the Afghan horse. I 
iiopc, by the favour of God, that their force will be routed 
and put lo flight.” All the Afghans expressed their ap- 
probation of Sher Khan's plan of battle, and were much 
■ delighted, and observed there could be no better possible 
'cheme devised. 


After this was agreed upon, Sher Khan drew out, as 
described above, a picked force, and explained to them 
that they were to act as had been determined; and the 
rest of his force he drew up behind the shelter of the ris- 
ing ground. When the army of Ibrahim Khan was des- 
cried, the horsemen, according to their instructions, 
coming up to the Bengali army, discharged one ^'olley of 
arrows, and then turned about. The Bengali cavalry, 
supposing the Afghans were flying, broke their ranks, just 
as Sher Khan had anticipated, and perused the Afghans. 
Accordingly, as soon as Sher Khan perceived that the 
Bengali cavalry had advanced, and left their infantry and 
artillery in the lear, he appeared at the head of his force 
which iiad been lying in ambuscade, and advanced. The 
Bengalis were panic-struck, and the Afghans, who had fled 
returned, and, joining the rest, they all stiirup to stirrup, 
after the manner of the Afghans, fell upon the hostile 
anny. The Bengalis, however, rallied, and stood their 
ground, and the two armies became closely engaged. After 
warriors of note had fallen in the contest, the sun 
of victory rose in favour of Sher Khan from the horizon 
of the East, and the Bengali army was defeated. Ibrahim 
Khan exerted himself much, and said to the Bengalis, 
“Turn and exert yourselves for the army of the Afghans 
is small. What face can we show to the king?” But it 

was no use Ibrahim Khan again said to his men; 

“What face can I show lo the king? ’ .... I will either 
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be victorious or die/’ He exerted himself much; but as 
Jiis (term of) life had arrived, he was killed. 

Jalal Khan fled to the King of Bengal. The whole of 
the treasure, elephants, and train of artillery (top-khana) 
fell into the hands of Sher Khan, who was thus supplied 
with munitions of war, and became master of the kingdom 
■of Bihar, and of much other territory besides. Since God, 
the most holy and omnipotent, had pre-ordained from all 
■eternity to give the kingdom of Hind to Sher Khan, and 
that the people of the Lord should live in ease and com- 
fort under the shadow of his justice and that he should 
be a zealous and juk ruler, his wealth daily increased, 
and the whole country gradually came into his posses- 
sion. He employed himself in the improvement of his 
provinces, so that, in a short lime, they much surpassed 
their previous condition, and reached to perfection; — for 
this reason, that he personally superintended every busi- 
ness; nor did he show favour to any oppressor, even 
though of his own relations or dependants; and if any one 
•entered his service, he said to him from the first; “The 
■stipend and maintenance which I may agree to give you, 
I will pay you in full, and not diminish them a single 
falus; but you shall not oppress or quarrel with any one. 
If you do, I will visit you with such a punishment as shall 
be an example to others/’ In a short season he acquired 
a good reputation among the people of God, and it was 
everywhere known that Sher Khan paid his troops regu- 
larly, and neither oppressed any one himself, nor suffcretl 
others to do so. 

I, the author of this history of Sher Khan, *Abbas 
Khan bin Shaikh Ali Sarwani, have heard from my kin- 
dred and connexions, who were great nobles and com- 
panions of Sher Khan, that he got possession of the fort 
of Chunar in the following manner. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 
had entrusted the fort of Chunar to Taj Khan Sarang- 
khani, and the royal treasures were deposited in the fort. 
Now this Taj Khan was altogether a slave to his love for 
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his wife Lad Malika, who was a woman of great sagacity 
and wisdom; and Taj Khan had made three Turkomaa 
brothers his lieutenants, by name Mir Ahmad, Is'hak, and 
Mir Dad; they ^veie own brothers, experienced, talented,. 
and wise men. As they perceived that Taj Khan was com- 
pletely under the control of his wife, they of course iii- 
gratiated themsehes with her, and promised and swore 
to Lad Malika that they would not oppose her, and would 


be faithful to her. 

Lad Malika -had no sons, but Taj Khan had reveral 
sons by other wives. On account of his affection for Lad 
Malika, he did not give a fitting maintenance to his sons,, 
and their mothers did not even receive a sufficiency of 
daily food. Although the sons often reconstrated, it was 
of no avail. Hence they continually laid up the seeds of 
enmity and hale against Lad Malika. One night Taj; 
Khan’s eldest son wounded Lad Malika with a sabre, but 
not severely. Her servants complained to Taj Khan, who 
drew his sword, and ran out to kill his son. He perceiv- 
ing that his father was about to kill him for the sake of 
his wife, struck his father with his sabre, and escaped out 
of the house. Taj Khan died of the wound. 


The sons of Taj Khan, although but young, were on 
bad terms with the greater part of his troops; but Lad 
Malika being a clever woman, by the liberality and be- 
nevolence of her conduct, had ingratiated herself with 
them during Taj Khan^s lifetime, and after his death also 
they adhered to her. A few ill-disposed persons adher^ 
to Taj Khan’s sons; but they daily quarrelled, and dis- 
nuted among themselves over the treasure, and showed 
themselves so incapable, that their followers became dis- 
trusted with them. Sher Khan therefore sent secretly to 

Mir Ahmad, saying, “Send Mir Dad to 

message for you which I will send through him. Mir 

Ahmad sent Mir Dad to Sher Khan, who said to hm. 

‘ ‘Tell Mir Ahmad that I am ready to confer ^eat bene- 
fits on him.’’ Mir Ahmad when he heard this, said to 
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his brothers, “Lad Malika possesses talent for govern- 
ment, yet she is but a woman; and there are many who 
covet the fort and the treasure in it. Lad Malika will 
not be able to hold the fort, therefore it is best that I 
should surrender the fort to Sher Khan, and so lay him 
under an obligation to myself; it will be to our advan- 
tage.^ T.he brothers approved of Mir Ahmad's counsel, 
and went to Lad Malika, and showing to her Sher Khan's 
letters, said, “We obey you, whatever you order us that 
^ve will do." She replied, “You are to me as father and 
brothers; do what you like, I will agree to whatever you 
say. ' They said, “If you will not be angry we will say 
what we consider to be most to your advantage." She 
icplied. Fear not; speak without hesitation the purpose 
you entertain.” Mir Ahmad said, “Even if there should 
be no disturbance in the fort, still you would be unable 
to hold it, for you arc a woman and have no sons, and 
there are many persons who seek to gain possession of it. 
It is a royal possession, and until some one assumes the 
sovereignty, it will be best to give the fort over to Sher 
Khan. You shall marry him, and thus find an asylum, 
and so no one shall deprive you of the fort and royal 
treasures.” Lad Malika said, “Send your brotlier Mir 
Dad to Sher Khan in order to anange with him that I 
shall give up the fort; but on one condition, that he shall 
deprive of his ears and nose that miserable sons who mur- 
dered his father, that he may be a warning to others.” 

When Mir Dad came to Sher Khan, he made him 
agree that he would not hurt or injure Lad Malika or the 
mother of the three brothers, Sher Khan received him 
with all honour and hospitality, and using every endea- 
vour to assure him, and making the utmost protestations 
of friendship and good feeling, said, “If Lad Mailka gives 
me up the fort and will marry me, I shall be for ever 
indebted to your kindness.” And Sher Khan thus having 
employed himself in captivating the bud of his heart by 
kindness, Mir Dad said, “It is not fit to surrender the 

H.i. — 4 
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fort except to the king; but since I have come to you, 
you have sliotvn me such kindness and goodwill, and have 
displayed such hospitality, that I have considered nothing 
l)ut hotv, in return for this, to get the fort into your 
power, f will not fail to use my best exertions to this 
end. My hope in God is, that Lad Malika will not dis- 
sent from what 1 say; but when the business is performed 
to your heart’s content, do not so act as to disgrace me.” 
Sher Khan swearing everything he wished, assured him 
and said, “While 1 live 1 will never cause you grief 


.Mir Dad recommended that they should start at once 
and Sher Khan mounting with all haste set off. Mir Dad 
went on before and gave intelligence that Sher Khan was 
coming, and urged them not to delay giving up the fort, 
and got Lad Malika and his brothers to consent. So Mu- 
Dad was sent back to bring in Sher Khan quickly, and to 
take possession of the fort before the sons of T. aj Khan 

should be aware of their designs. 

.As soon as Mir Dad had come to Shei Khan, and hatl 

told him that it was agreed to give him up the fort and 
treasure, and that he should marry Lad Malika, and 
when he had admitted him at once into the fort, they 
immediately proceeded to celebrate the marriage between 
Lad Malika and Sher Khan. She gave him a present con- 
sisting of 150 of the most exceedingly valuable jewels, and 
seven mans of pearls, and 150 mans of gold, and many 
other articles and ornamenis.^^ Sher Khan subsequently 
•rot into his power and possession the jMtganas near the 
fort of Chunar; and after this, he strengthened his re- 
sources still further by inheriting sixty mans of gold from 
Guhar Kusain, widow of Nasir Khan.-=2 His power was 


Ahmad Yadgar gives a different enumeration 

(MS., p. 262), but gives the total value at nine lacs o 

Dr Dorn. History of the Afghans p. 101 says 
“600 mans of pure gold, besides many other rarities of 
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now lirinly established, as he was master of a fort and of 
much of the treasure of the kingdom, and had collected a 
large force, both horse and foot. After this Sultan 


Mahmud, the son of Sultan Sikandar, whom Hasan Khan 
Mewatti and the Rana Sanga,-^ and certain Afghans had 
set up as king, engaged the second Jamshid the Emperor 
Babar in an action near Sikri, in which Hasan Khan, 
son ot Adil Khan Mewatti, and the Raja of Dungarpur, 
Rawal by name, were slain, and Sultan Mahmud and the 
Rana Sanga being defeated lied to Chitor. Sultan Mali- 
mud remained lor a season in that neighbourhood, 
and atierwards came towards Patna. Masnad Ali Azam 
Khan Humayun Sani (whose son-in-la\v Sultan Mahmud 
was), Masnad Ali Isa Khan, son of Haibat Khan, the son 
of Mansad Ali Umar Khan Kalkapuria,^"* who had for- 
merly been governor of Lahore, and Ibrahim Khan, son 
of Ahmad Khan, son of Mubariz Khan Yusuf-Khail, and 
Mian Babin, son of Mian Atta Sahu-khail, governor of 
Sirhind, and Mian Bayazid Farrnuli, had at that time 


assembled themselves together and threw obstacles in the 
way of the Mughals. Mian Babin and Mian Bayazid 
were the leaders of . a large lorce, and had very often 
fought against the Mughals, and had obtained a great 
name lor their valour. These nobles invited Sultan 
Mahmud to Patna, and made him king. When Sultan 
Mahmud came with these nobles unto Bihar, Shcr Khan 
found it impossible to offer any resistance, as he possessed 


various descriptions." This is not borne out by the Per- 
sian originals, which all read only ‘‘sixty,” instead of 
”600.” [Gen. Cunningham’s MS. agrees with the tran- 
slation. Literally it says, “Afterwards Guhar Kushain, 
the wife (widow) of Nasir Khan, died, and sixty jnans of 
her gold came into the hands of Sher Shah.” But Sir H. 
Elliot’s MS. says, “After this he married Guhar Kushain. 
the widow, and sixty mans etc., etc. 

The “Rana Sanka" of Babar’s Memoirs. 

“‘Var. Kaktur. 
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SO considerable a force, and he himself was not held in 
sufficient lepute among the Afghans to admit of such an 
attempt. He was therefore necessitated to present him- 
self before Sultan Mahmud. The Afghans portioned out 
among themselves the kingdom of Bihar,"’’ but the king 
said to him, “When 1 get possession of Jaunpur, I will 
<>ive to you the kingdom of Bihar which you conquered 
after defeating the army of the King of Bengal. Be not 
at all uneasy, as Sultan Sikandar bestowed the kingdom 
of Bihar upon Darya Khan, so will I bestow it on you.’" 
Slier Khan requested a farman to this effect, and Sultan 
Mahmud assented, and ordered one to be executed, and 
so Sher Khan received a farman for the kingdom of Bihar 
from the king; and having taken several months’ leave,. 

returned to his jagir to prepare his forces. 

When Sultan Mahmud had equipped his army, ne 
marched towards Jaunpur, and issued a mandate direct- 
ing Sher Khan to join him immediately. On the receipt 
of this order, Sher Khan wrote back in reply, that he 
would come as soon as he could complete the ^range- 
uient about his force. When the nobles about the king 
knew the purport of Sher Khan’s reply, they represented 
that Sher Khan was in confederacy with the Mughals, and 
was merely finessing and making pretences, ^nd that 
king ought not to trust what he wTOte or sai^ but to 
compel him to accompany the army. 

Sarwani said: “It will be easy to bnng ^her Khan along 
with us. Put your mind at ease_ Let n arc 
direction of his jagir, and go wherever Shei Khan ma^ 
be As punishment for his delay, let us exact from hi 
a large and handsome reception, .and then let us compel 
him to join us.’’ Sultan Mahmud and his nobles were 

ids s^cuy. They proceeded by regular marches to 


25 Nia’matu-lla adds, “except Sahsaram, 
the old jagir of Sher Khan.”-Dorn., p. 101. 


which was- 
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Sahsaram, where Sher Khan then was. Sher Khan hear- 
ing that Sultan Mahmud was come with all his followers, 
and would compel him to join them, whether he would 
or no, was much vexed and said to his friends, “The plan 
I had devised has not succeeded. Of the nobles who arc 
with the king, two — the one named A/am Humayun, and 
the other Isa Khan Sarwani — are cleaver and wise men, 
and have much experience in public affairs. They have 
joined this army for the honour of the Afghans and from 
regard to their kindred; albeit, they are aware that the 
army will do no good, for the nobles who are in it are not 
at unity among themselves, and without unity they 

can accomplish nothing I can no longer excuse 

myself, I must go along with the army. Do you tell your 
troops to prepare for marching with all haste, while I go 
out to meet the king and his army myself, and put them 
in good humour, make my own excuses, and bring them 
with me; for my guests are my own kin, and do you 
make all preparations for entertaining them.** Sher 
Khan then went out to welcome the king, and having 
prepared rich entertainments of divers kinds, sent them 
to the quarters of the various nobles and chiefs, who 
were his friends, according to their rank; and also gave 
large presents and a magnificent entertainment to Sultan 
Mahmud, so that all parties were pleased and delighted 
with him. 

Sher Khan requested Sultan Mahmud to halt a few 
days, while he equipped his forces. Sultan Mahmud 
acceded to this request, and after a halt of some days, 
Sher Khan having made his preparations, marched in 
company with Sultan Mahmud, When they approached 
Jaunpur, the Mughals who were there abandoned the 
place and fled. Sultan Mahmud delayed some days at 
Jaunpur, but sent on his army in advance and occupied 
Lucknow and other districts. 

On hearing this intelligence, the Kmperor Humayun 
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SCI oil Iroiii Agra-*^ for Lucknow, whither Sultan Mahniad 
arrived also from Jaunpur. The two armies met near 
Lucknow, and daily skirmishes ensued. Warriors on 
either side came out and engaged one anotlier. Sher Khan 
perceiving that there was no unanimity among the 
Afghans, but that every one acted as he thought best, 
wrote to Hindu Beg, and said, “The Mughals raised me 
from the dust. These people have brought me with 
them by force; but in the day of battle I will not light, 
and will go off the held without engaging. Tell tlie 
Emperor Huina)un the true state of my case, and that I 
will serve him in the dav of battle, and will cause the 
defeat of this army.’’ When Hindu Beg showed Sher 
Khan’s letter to the Emperor, the latter ordered himi 
to write to Sher Khan, “Be at vour ease as to vour ac- 

t * 

companying these people; act as you have written; if you 
do, it will be for your advancement.'* A(ter some days 
had elapsed, the two armies joined in a general engage- 
ment, and Sher Khan drew oil his forces at the a'itical 
moment of the battle and retreated without engaging. 
This caused Sultan Mahmud’s defeat. Ibrahim Khan 
Yusuf-Khail made desperate exertions, and showed great 
gallantrv in that engagement, nor did he quit his post 
while life remained; he repulsed every Mughal force 
which was opposed to him; but was at last slain. As Mian 
Bayazid had drunk more wine than lie could bear,, 
and had got drunk and careless, he also was slain in 
that battle. Sultan Mahmud and the other chiefs being 
defeated, fled to the kingdom of Bihar. The Sultan had 

I concur with Elphinstone (History of India, 
vol. ii, 128), in considering this march to have commenced 
in Safar, 944 h. (July, 1537 a.d.) He says the Tonkli-i 
Sher Shahi says 942. Which one? Not this. Finshta- 
and Khaki Shirazi sav 943: but there is impossibility in 
the foinier date, and great improbability in the latter. 
All the Afghan histories of the period are very deficient 
and contradictory in their dates: 
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neither money nor territory to entertain a lorce of his 
own, and his nobles who had placed him on the throne 
were most of them killed in the battle at Lucknow, while 
the few who remained were from their quarrels dispersed. 
Sultan Mahmud was greatly given to dancing women, 
and passed most of his time in amusing himself; as he 
had no power to oppose the Muglials, he abdicated his 
royally, and went and settled himself in the province of 
Patna, and never again attempted the throne. He died in 
A. H. 949.2^ 

When Humayun had overcome Sultan Mahmud, 
and had put the greater number of his opponents to 
death, he sent Hindu Beg to take Chunar from Shcr 
Khan, but Sher Khan declined to give it up to him. 
AVhen he heard this, Humayun commanded his victorious 
standards to be set in motion towards Chunar. Shcr 
Khan leaving Jalal Khan (who after the death of Sher 
Khan succeeded him under the title of Islam Shah), and 
another Jalal Khan, son of Jalu, in Chunar, withdrew 
with his family and followers to the hills of Nahrkunda.-** 
The army of Humayun besieged Cihunav, and daily 
lighting ensued, in whicli both Jalal Khans displayed 
valour great beyond description, and from their gallantry 
gained great renown. Sher Khan’s custom was to des- 
patch spies to all the neighbouring countries, in order 
to inquire into their actual condition. 

Sher Khan knew that the Emperor Humayun would 
be unable to delay long in those parts: for his spies 
brought him word that Bahadur Shah, i!ic King of 
Gujarat had conquered the kingdom of Mandu, and 
was meditating the seizure of Dehli, and would shortly 
declare war. Humavun ajso having received this intelli- 

The Tarikfi-i Khan Jahari (MS., p. 165) says that 
he died in Orissa in 94-1 H. The Torikh-i-Daudi (MS. 
p. 211) says in Orissa in 949 H. 

28[Var. “Bahrkunda’^] 
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gence, Shcr Khan sent his vakil to him and wrote say- 
ing: “I am your slave, and the client of Junaid Birlas. 
Moreover, the good service which I did at the battle of 
Lucknow is known to you, and as you must entrust the 
fort of Chunar to some one, make it over to me, and I 
Avill send my son Kutb Khan to accompany you in this 
expedition. Do you lay aside all anxiety as regards these 
parts; for if either I or any other Afghans do any act 
unbefitting or disloyal, you have my son with you; in- 
flict on him such reprisals as may be a warning to others.” 

When Sher Khan’s emissary represented this to the 
Emperor Huraayun, he replied: “I will give Chunar 
to vSher Khan, but on this condition, that he sends jalal 
Khan with me.*' Sher Khan sent word in reply, “In the 
love and estimation of their father and mother, all sons 
are alike. Jalal Khan is not superior to Kutb Khan, 
but I have many opponents and I have vowed that I will 
not permit one to get a footing in the country, lest after- 
wards the Emperor should be compelled to war with 
him.” Just at this time news arrived that Mirza 
Muhammad Zaman,^® who had been sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the fort of Bayana, had regained his liberty 
by producing a forged {arman for his release, and had 
created a disturbance in the country; and also that Baha- 
dur Shah of Gujarat was intending to march on Dehli. 
So Humavun said to Sher Khan’s agent, that as Sher 
Khan was a loyal man, he would agree to this proposal, 
and that if he would send Kutb Khan, he would leave 
the fort of Chunar with Sher Khan. Sher Khan was 
delighted and sent Kutb Khan his son and Isa Khan 

2^ He was grandson of Sultan Hussain Mirza, and 
endeavoured to supplant Hurftayun on the throne of 
India by two dilferent schemes of assassination. After 
various other treacheries and machinations, he was again 
reconciled to Humayun, and was killed at the battle of 
Chaunsa in 946 h., which was lost chiefly through his 
supineness and neglect. 
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his chamberlain, to the Emperor, who set oil for Agra, 
and employed himself in suppressing liie rebellion of 
Sultan bahadur.'^’* Sher Khan took advantage of tins 
'Opportunity, and did not leave one enemv of his remain- 
ing throughout the kingdom of bihar. He also begun 
to patronize all Afghans. Many of them, who had as- 
sumed the garb of religious mendicants on account of 
their misfortunes, he relieved, and enlisted as soldiers; 
and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a life of 
mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill 
every Afghan who refused to be a soldier. He was also 
ve^ careful of his Afghans in action, that their lives 
might not be uselessly sacrificed. When the Afghans 
heard that Sher Khan was eagerly desirous of patroniz- 
ing their lace, they entered into his service from all 
directions. 

Sultan Bahadur being defeated, w'ent towards Surat, 
and the whole of the Afghans wdio were in his sendee, 
whether chiefs or common soldiers, came to Sher Khain 
Seveiai powerful chiefs, who had at first scorned to enter 
Sher Khan’s service, w’hen they saw his pow'er dav bv 
day increasing, put aside their pride, and volunteered lo 
serve under him. Accordingly ‘Azam Humayun Sarwani 
and Masnad Ali *Isa Khan son of Masnad Ali Haibai 
Khan Sahu-khail, and Mian Babin Sahu-khail, KutI) 
Khan Mochi-khail, Maruf Farmuli, and Azam Huinayrui, 
eldest son of Sultan Alam Khan Sahu-khail, and in short 

every Afghan of high rank joined him and he assumed 
the title of Hazrat Ali. 

Bibi Path Malika exceedingly wealthv; slie was the 
daughter of Mian Kala Pahar'*' Fannuli,' sister’s son to 


Nearly all die other authorities inform us tlia 
^utb Khan efl'ected his escape from Huinayun’s camp 
Ahmad Yadgar (MS. p. 264) says that he succeeded ii 
doing this at Ajmir. 

[Or “Bihar.”] 
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Sultan Bahlol. T.his Mian Muhaiiiinad was a very pru- 
dent man; he entertained but few soldiers, and gave his 
chief attention to the accumulation of wealth. Sultan 
Bahlol gave him in jagir the whole of sarkar of Oudh, and 
several parganas besides. He inherited also wealth from 
his father. During the reigns of Sultans Bahlol, Sikan- 
dar, and Ibrahim, his /«gh's were never disturbed, and 
during all this time he gave his attention to nothing else 
except the accumulation of wealth. I have heard from 
jiCTsons of veracitv that he had amassed three hundred 
mans of red hard^- gold, and he did not purchase any 
other but golden jewelry. He had no child save Fath 
Malika, and he married her to a lad named Shaikh 
Mustafa. 

When Mian Muhammad died, towards the end of 
the reign of Sultan Ibrahim, he left one boy of uncer- 
tain parentage, who was called Mian Nia’mu. His 
parentage was lor this cause uncertain as Mian Kala 
Pahar had bestowed one of his concubines on a servant. 
When the girl had been some time in the servant’s house, 
she bore a inalc child, whom she declared to be the off- 
spring of Miati Muhammad Kala Pahar. When Mian 
Muhammad heard this, he took the girl away from his 
senant, and brought her imo his own house, and ac- 
knowledged the child as his own son. The child grew 
up an able man Sultan Ibrahim made Shaikh Mustafa, 
the husband of Fath Malika, and who was also her 
father’s brother’s son, the successor to Mian Muhammad 
Kala Pahar; but gave a small portion of Kala Pahar’s 
treasury to Mian Nia*mu, and also bestowed one or two 
parganas of the sarkar of Oudh in jagir on him; but the 
greater portion of Kala Pahar’s treasure came into the 

liossession of Fath Malika. 

This Mustafa, during the time of Sultan Ibrahim 


•'’2 This word appears 
and “c/tfliP*. 


variously, ''hashi'\ ''jashV\ 
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and afterwards, distinguished himself in atiion.'*-' I have 
licaixi from various relators of history, that during the 
lifetime of Sultan Ibrahim, Mian Mustafa and Mian 
Ma'ruf larniuli quarrelled regarding some territory, and 
iought about it. It was Mian Mustafa’s custom, when 
about to engage, to prepare sundry mans of sweetmeats 
in commemoration of his father Mian Muhammad, and 
distribute them to fakirs. 'I'his done, he used to set off 
to fight. Mian Ma’ruf employed himself in reading 
jjrayers and supplications. 

When Mian Mustafa died, he left a young daughter, 
by name Mihr Sultan. Lath Malika, being a \ery able 
woman, had educated Mian Bayazid, a younger brolhci 
of Mustafa, She said to him, »‘Do you look to the 
soldiery, I will provide money.'’ Mian Baya/id with 
this money collected a very large force, aiul greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, gaining several victories over the 
troops of the Emperor Babar; so that the names of Mian 
Habin and Mian Bayazid became famous: but since the 
death of Bayazid has been already described, there is no 
need for repealing the story here. When he was slain, 
l ath Malika was in Bihar, and collecting a mmibcr o( 
men to protect ilie treasure, she proceeded to the hills 
adjoining Bihar, intending to go. to Patna: for the Raja 
ol Patna had shown great favour to the more wealili> 
Afghans. When Baya/id was killed ami Sidian Mahmud 
had given up striving for the Empire, the Raja of Patna 
considered that the fortune of the Afgh an connc\ion was 
on the decline, and stretched out the hand of oppression 
against the possessions of the Afghans to whom he had 
given shelter, Fatli Malika, on hearing this news, aljan- 
doned her intention of going to Patna. \VlK‘n Shcr Khan 
heard that the Bibi, from this apprehension, had aban- 
doned her design of going to Patna, he was much delieht- 
cd and conceived the intention of oetiing Path Malika, 


J3 


He will be found mentioned under that reign. 
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by means of some pretence or stratagem, into his own 
clutches, lest she should go into the territories of some 
other potentate, and the treasure- should thus slip out of 
liis grasp, which would have grieved him to all eternity. 
So he sent his vakil to the Bibi, and wrote to this effect: 
“The nobles and grandees of Sultans Bahlol and Sikan- 
dar have come into these parts, and have honoured me 
by taking shelter with me, and are collected together for 
the honour of the Afghans. Your servant also has girt 
up his loins in this cause and design, and you have strong 
claims on the consideration of the Afghan race, first 
because you are of the family of Shaikh Muhammad; 
secondly there is your connexion with a descendant of 
Sultan Bahlol. What fault has your servant committed, 
that you delay in visting his country? There is no trust- 
ing the promises of the unbelievers of these parts; and 
- (which God forbid!) if any injury should occur to your 
people among these hills in which you now are, it would ' 
be an eternal disgrace to me. Men would say, ‘Because 
she could not trust Sher Khan, she would not enter his 
country.' ’* When the vakil came to Fath Malika, and 
she heard ^vhat Sher Khan wrote, she wrote in reply, 
that if he would make a covenant with her and confirm' 
it by oaths, she would come to him. To this Sher Khan 
agreed, and she sent a trustworthy man to Sher Khan, 
in w’hose presence he swore, and pledged himself by the 
most solemn oaths. Bibi Fath Malika being fully as- 
sured, came to Sher Khan, and remained some time 

with him. 

When Nasib Shah, the ruler of Bengal, died, the 
nobles of Bengal made Sultan Mahmud his successor; 
but he was not able to manage the kingdom, and it fell 
into disorder. Sher Khan conceived the desire of seizing 
the kingdom of Bengal, and took from the Bibi 300 
mans of gold to equip his army; and gave her two par- 
.ganas for' her support {madad-ma'osh), besides leaving her 
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some ready money for her immediate expenses. Bui 
Jalal Khan having, against the Bibiks consent, ^vished to 
espouse her daughter Mihr Sultan, Sher Khan, on hearing 
of it, forbade Jalal Khan; and she married her daughter 
lo one Sultan Sikandar, a relation of her own. This 
Sikandar proved very unworthy. During Mihr Sultan’s 
life he lived in comfort; and in the reign cf the Emperor 
Akbar, in the year 975 a, h. Mihr Sultan, on her way to 
ihe parganas of Kayat, in the direction of Sind, died in 
the house of Muzaffav Khan. Sher Khan having 
equipped his army with this money, attacked the king- 
dom of Bengal, and got possession of all of it on this 
side Ghari (Sikri-gali). 

When the Emperor Humayun came back from Guja- 
rat, the Khan-khanan Yusuf-khail (who brought the 
Emperor Babar from Kabul to Hindustan) said to him: 
“It is not wise to neglect Sher Khan, for he is rcbelliously 
inclined, and well understands all matters pertaining to- 
government; moreover, all the Afghans are collected 
round him.” The Emperor Humayun. relying on the 
vastness of his forces, and on the pride of Empire, took no 
heed of Sher Khan, and remaining the rainy season at 


Dr. Dorn (p, 105) says she had placed her “dis- 
trict under the protection of the Mughals. At this Sher 
Khan was so enraged, that he seized upon her wiiolc 
wealth and effects. . . . Ehis treasure is said to have con- 


sisted of (iOO rnans of pure gold, besides specie and other 

valuables.” This is not at all in aceord*incc will) an\ 

^ / 

original MS. I have seen, which simply says: “Having 
escaped the violence of the Mughals, she sought refuge 
in this kingdom. . . . They say, that amongst her pro- 
perty were sixty mans of red gold besides silver and 
valuables”. Here the deliberate trcachcrv of this belaud- 


ed king is not attempted to be accounted for, as it is in 
Dr. Dorn’s translation. The Tarikh-i Khan Jalian fMS. 


p. 174) has 300 mans. 
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Agra, sent Hindu Beg to Jaunpur, with directions to 
write a full and true report regarding Sher Khan. 

When Sher Khan heard that the Emperor Humayun 
intended himself marching towards Bihar, he sent magni- 
licent presents lo Hindu Beg, governor of Jaunpur, and 
gained his goodwill. At the same time Sher Khan wrote 
thus: “From what I promised I have not departed. I 
have not invaded the Emperor’s country. Kindly write 
to the Emperor; and assuring him of my loyalty, dissuade 
him from marching in this direction; for I am his ser- 
vant and well-wisher.” ^Vhen Hindu beheld Sher Khan’s 
presents, he approved of them, and was well pleased, and 
he said to the vakil, “So long as I live, let your mind be 
easy. No one shall injure you.” And in the presence of 
Sher Khan's vakil, Hindu Beg wrote a letter to the Em- 
peror Humayun, saying: “Sher Khan is a loyal servant 
of Your Majesty, and strikes coin and reads the khutba 
in your name, and has not transgressed the boundaries of 
Your Majesty’s terriior)’, or done anything since your 
departure which could be any cause of annoyance to you.’’ 
The Emperor, on receipt of Hindu Beg’s letter, deferred 
his journey that year. Sher Khan, meanwhile, detached 
Jalal Khan. Khawas Khan senior, and other chiefs, to 
conquer Bengal and the city of Gaur. On their entering 
Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose them, retired 
to the fort of Gaur. The Afghans having made them- 
selves masters of the surrounding country, invested and 
besieged that fortress, before which daily skirmishes look 
place. 

The following year the Emperor marched towards 

Bihar and Bengal. \\Tien he arrived near Chunar, he 

consulted his nobles whether he should first take Chunar. 

or march toAsards Gaur, Avhich the son of Sher Khan was 

besieging, but had not yet taken. All his Mughal nobles 

advised "that he should first take Chunar, and then 

march on Gaur. and it was so determined; but when 

Humavun asked the Khan-khanan Yusuf-Khail for his 
# 
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opinion, he (having previously heard ihai the Mughal 
nobles had agreed it was advisable lirst lo lake Chunar) 
said, “It is a counsel ot the young to lake Chunar first; 
the counsel of ihe aged is, that as Lherc is much ircasurc 


in Gaur, it is advisable to take (iaur ln^l; after that the 
capture ot Chunar is an easy niauer.” Tlie Kinperor 
replied: “1 am young and pielcr the counsel of tlic 
young. I will not leave the ion of Chunar in inv rear. ' 
The author has heard from the Khan-khanan's compa- 
nions, that when he returned to his quarters, lie obser\- 
cd; “The luck ot Sher Khan is great, that the Mughals 
do not go to Gaur. Before they take this fort, the 
Afghans will have conquered Ciaur, and all its treasures 
will fall into their hands.” 

Sher Khan left Ghazi Sur and Bulaki,^’ who was 
the commandant of Chunar, in that fortress, and remov- 
ed his family and those of his Afghan IoHowxts to the 
fortress of Bahrkunda; but as he had many families with 


him, that fort could not hold them all. riiere existed a 
friendly connexion between Sher Khan and the Raja of 
the fort of Rohias, and Churaman, the Raja's naib, ivas 
■on particular terms of intimate friendship and alliance 
with Sher Khan. This Churaman was a Brahman, and 
was a person of the highest rank, and had formerly shown 
kindness to the family of Mian Nizam, own brother to 
Sher Khan, and procured them shelter in the fort of 
Rohtas; and when all danger had gone by, the familv 
again quitted the fort, and made it over to the Raja. On 
the present occasion, Sher Khan wnotc that he w'as in 
great straits, and that if the Raja would give him the 
loan of the fort for a short lime, he would be oliligcd to 
him all his days, and that when all danger was past he 
would again restore the fort. Churaman replied. “Be of 
good cheer, I will manage it, so that the Raja shall lend 


35 


In other MSS., “Sultan Sanvani,” and “Sultan 
Barbli.'* 
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you the tort. ' When Churaman went to the Raja, he 
said, “Sher Khan has asked for the loan of Rohtas for 
his family. He is your neighbour. This is my advice, it 
is an opportunity to show kindness; you should admit 


his family ’. The Raja agreed. 

When Sher Khan sent his family from Bahrkunda, 
the Raja retracted his promise, and said, “When I 
admitted Mian Nizam into the fort, they had but a small 
force. I was the stronger. Now they have the larger 
force, and I a small one. If I admit them into the fort, 
and they will not restore it, I cannot take it from them- 
by force.’* Churaman WTOte to Sher Khan, saying: 
“Certain persons, my enemies, have given very evil 
counsel to the Raja, and persuaded him to violate his 
jjromise and to decline giving you the fort.” Sher Khan,, 
on receiving this news was much grieved and anxious, 
and he wrote to the Raja, and said: “On the faith of 
vour promise, I have brought my family from Bahr- 
kunda. If the Emperor Humayun hears this news, he 
Avill send his army, and all the families of the Afghans 
will be taken and enslaved. This misfortune will rest on 
your head.” Sher Khan also gave to Churaman a bribe 
of six mans of gold and said; “Persuade in any way you 
can the Raja to give me the loan of this fort for a few' 
days, for my family; but if he will not give it, then I will 
go and make my peace with the Emperor Humayun, and 
will revenge myself on everything belonging to the 
Raja.” Churaman said, “Be of good heart, I will pro- 
cure admittance for your women and children.” So 
Churaman then went to the Raja, and said. It is not 
becoming your dignity to break your promise. Sher 
Khan, on the strength of it, has brought his family from 
the fort of Bahrkunda. If the Emperor hears that his 
family is not in safety, he will attack and destroy theni, 
and the blame w'ill rest on my shoulders. Moreover ^ if 
Sher Khan be in extremities, he will make peace with 
the Emperor, and will attack you, and you are not strong 
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enough to oppose him. Why do you thus heedlessly pro- 
voke his hostility, and throw your kingdom into confu- 
sion? 1 am a Brahman, and since Sher Khan came here 
relying on my word, if his family be slain, the blame 
will rest on me. If you do not admit him into the fort, 
1 will take poison and die at your door.*’ When the 
Raja saw Churaman thus determined, he agreed to admit 
the family of Sher Khan into the fort. Sher Khan had 
not heard of the permission, when he received intelli- 
gence that Khawas Khan senior had been drowned in the 
tlitch of the fort of Gaur, and that the fort of Chunar 


had surrendered to the Emperor Humayun.^*' He 
became very depressed and anxious, and bestowing on 
the younger brotlier of Khawas Khan, whoso name was 
\Iusahib Khan, the surname of Khawas Khan, detached 
him with urgent instruciions, that since Chunar had 
fallen, and that the Emperor Humayun would in a few 
days inarch towards Bengal, he was to press the siege of 
Gaur with all ]jossiblc despatch. 

Khawas Khan arrived at Gaur. and said to Jalal 
Khan, “My orders from the king^^ 

of Gaur without delay, as the Emperor is coming up in 
our rear.*' Jalal Khan said: “Wait yet to-day.” But 
Khawas Khan replied. “I cannot disobey my orders; we 
must at once make the attack.” Jalal Khan said: “Be it 
so! go to your post." Khawas Khan, taking his leave of 
Jalal Khan, aiinc to Iiis brother's post, and encouraged 
his brothers foite saving. “My orders are these: The 


‘‘‘^Respecting the capture of Cihunar. and the 
tuielties, perpetrated on the garrison hv the Mughals. 
sec the history' ol Humayun. It is passed over very cur- 
sorily by all tlie yVIghan writers, while the Timurians 

Elphinstone’s date of ir>th Shaban. 
• 4 (olh Januaiy, for the commciucmcnt of the 

me uioM probahle one. 

1 *'*^st applied to Sher Khan in 

the MSS. 
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instant I arrive to use every endeavour to take the fort 
and not in any way to delay.” He directed the heralds 
to command the army to prepare themselves with all 
Jaaste as there was no time to lose; and arming himself, 
he sent to Jalal Khan to say, “I am ready with my whole 
force in obedience to the orders of Sher Khan, and only 
wait for you. Do you array yourselves also; it is not good 
to delay. By God's grace we will be victorious.” Jalal 
Khan, Shuja at Khan, and the rest were displeased, but 
nevertheless, got ready. Khawas Khan personally 
displayed such energy and gallantry, that he suc- 
ceeded in mastering the fortress even before Jalal Khan 
arrived. From that day his valour became celebrated,, 
and after that he conquered wherever he went so that in 
all Sher Khan’s army there was none like him for. intre- 
pidity as well as liberality. 

Gaur having fallen, Jalal Khan sent an account 
of the victory to his father, and attributed it to 
Khawas Khan. On hearing the news, Sher Khan was 
exceedingly delighted; and Churaman also came to him, 
^nd said that the Raja had consented to give him the 
fort of Rohtas, into which he might bring his women 
and children. Sher *Khan brought his women and 
children near to the fort, and expressed his devoted 
friendship for and obligation to the Raja, and ^ve him 
much money and goods of various kinds, saying: If 
ever I am again prosperous, I will not consider myself 
absolved from my obligations to you”. The Raja was 
much delighted, and said, “The fort of Rohtas is yours, 
order in your family.” Sher Khan had given orders to 
his men that none should go out who once went in; aftei 
this Sher Khan himself went in and examined the fort. 
He \hanked God, and said: “The fort of Chunar is no 
fort in comparison with this; as rhat has gone out of 
my possession, this has come into it. I was not so pleased 

aJthe conquest of Gaur, as (I am) at PO™" 

of Rohtas.” And he said to the guards of the fort. You 
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bad best go to the Raja, and say, ‘You cannot remain in 
the same place with the Afghans, or it will be the worse 
ior youl'” And he ordered his own men, if the guards 
did not obey the order to leave the fort, to eject them by 
force. Sher Khan’s men ivcre all prepared, as, when they 
-told the guards what Sher Khan had said, and these 
refused, they turned them out by force of arms. So Sher 
Khan placed his own guards and sentries in every part of 
the fort, and look the greatest precaution for its sale 
•custody, and drove the Raja away from the fort. In the 
manner thus described he got possession of the fort of 
Rohtas. 

The commonly received report that Sher Khan put 
Afghans into dolis, and sent them into the fort as 
women, is altogether erroneous and false.'’ « For I, the 

^®Our author is strictly followed by the Mahhzan i 
Afghani; but the Tarikh-i Khan-Jahan adheres to the 
4oli story. It .says (MS. p. 168) that there were 1200 
litters, in ^ach of which w^e two Afghans armed, except 

the foremost, in which there were old women. 
Auer the examination of some of the leading litters, Sher 

n ^ message to the Raja, to represent that tlic 

Raja haying now satisfied himself there were only women 
*ik litters, and as it w'as highly indecorous to expose 
them to the gaze of the sentries, the search ought to be 
■discontinued. Ihc Raja readily assented, and when the 
litters had all been introduced, and discharged their 
hurdens, the Afghans seized possession of the gates, and 
admitted Sher Shah who was ready with his army oui- 
^'^^**'**^8 the successful result of his stratagem. 
Ahmad \adgar (MS. p. 266) says that there were 300 
Utters, with two soldiers in each, and four Rohillas as 
hearers, that they killed the Raja, and then made a gene- 
ml massacre of the garrison. Firishta also accredits 
^ol. ii. p. 115 ) the doli story, and calls the Raja, Hari 
Krishn Rai, and says he escaped with a few followers 
hy a private passage. By the Timurian authors the seizure 
•of Rohtas by treachery is spoken of with an indignation 
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writer of this history, Tuhfa-i Akbar Shahi, the son o£- 
Shaikh Ali, have inquired of several chiefs and nobles 
who were with Sher Khan in the affair. For example, I 
inquired of the chief of great nobles Muzaffar Khan, and 
nephew^ of Masnad Ali Isa Khan, and of Shaikh Muham- 
mad, son of Mian Bayazid Sanvani, and several others 
who were present on the occasion; and they said, “It is- 
needful you should hear from us the history of youi* 
ancestors, for you are connected with Sultan Bahlol, 
Sultan Sikandar, Sher Shah, and Salim Shah. Take heed 
lo our words, for after a lapse of many days, frequent 
errors and mistakes arise. We will tell you what we 
heard and saw.’* I said to Khan-^azam Muzaffar Khan,. 
son of Jalal Khan, the son of Haibat Khan, “It is com- 
monly said that Shot Khan took Rohtas b) introducing 
the Allans in cx>vered litters, and you contradict this 
siory. I do not know whom to believe. He replied. 
“You know I Avas Avith the followers of Masnad Ali Isa 
Khan, and my family Avas in Rohtas, while I accompanied 
Sher Khan to the hills.’’ When Sher Khan got ‘possession 
of Rohtas, he left there his women and children, Avith his 
eldest son Adil Khan, and Kutb Khan; and he himself 
Avent to the hills of Bahrkunda. and wandered about 

from place to place.^"' . 

After the Emperor Huinayun had got possession ot 

Chunar he halted in Benares, and sent an envoy to Sher 


Avhich they seldom bestoAved upon their patrons for 
deeds of a much more heinous nature. — See Dorn. p. lUJ. 
Ahmad Yadgar (MS. pp. 170-5) mentions an 

expedition against the Raja of Jharkand. in order to 
secure possession of a favourite white elephant called 

“Syam "Chandar.” which had the “peculiarity 
thriving dust upon its head” Th.s tvas d^ly obtam^, 
atone with other plunder, and brought to Sher Shah, 
wlio^chose to consider it as an omen that he should one 
*t“n the Empire of Dehll. [I. i. odd tta. a 
elephant should have been called syanu i-C. hladu] 
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Khan, having it in view to get possession ol the country 
•of Bihar. Sher Khan knew he had this design, and said 
to the envoy, “1 have captured the fort of Gaur, and 
have collected about me a very large force of Afghans. 
If the Emperor will abandon all design upon Bengal, 1 
will surrender Bihar to him, and make it over to whom 


soever he will depute, and will agree to the same boun- 
daries of Bengal as existed in Sultan Sikaiidar's time: 
and I will send ' all the ensigns of royalty — as the 
umbrella throne, etc. — to the Emperor, and will yearly 
send his ten lac.s of rupees from Bengal. But let the 
Emperor return towards Agra.*' The envoy came back 
to Humayun, and reported what Sher Rlian said. The 
Emperor, on hearing about Bihar, became exceedingh 
.glad, and agreed to what Sher Khan proposed, and gave 
a horse, and a peculiarly splendid liiiil’dl to the envoy 
for delivery to Sher Shah; and directed Iiim to say to 
Sher Shah that his proposals were accepted, and that he 
should not delay to put them in execution. The vakil 


came to Sher Shah, and 
and told him what the 


gave him the horse and dress, 
Emperor had said. Slier Khan 


was much delighted, and said, ‘T will lulhll the terms 


agreed upon and will pray day and 
God that while life last s no hostility 
the Emperor and myself, for 1 am 
servant.” 


night to .\lniight\ 
may befall between 
his dependent and 


I hree days after this despatch the einoy of Sultan 
Mahmud, tlie ruler of Bengal, came into the jnesence of 
the Emperor Humayun, and made the following coni- 
nmnicalion: “The Afghans have seized the fort t)r 

Gaur, but most of the country is yet in in) possession; 
let not Your Majesty trust to Sher Khan’s promises, bin 
march towards these parts, and before they have estab- 
lished and strengthened themselves, expel them from tlic 
‘Country, and altogether suppress this revolt. I also will 
join you, and they arc not powerful enough to oppose 
you. As soon as he heard this icquesi of Sultan Mali- 
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mud, Liie Emperor ordered his victorious standards to be 
set ill motion towards Bengal; and afterwards he ordered 
the Khan-khanan Yusuf-khail, the Birlas chiefs and some 
other nobles, to go on in advance, and with their force 
in battic array to move towards the hills of Bahrkunda, 
where Sher Khan was. Mirza Hindal afso was ordered 
lo cross the Ganges with his division and to move on. 
Hajipur. The Emperor himself went towards Bengal. 

When Sher Khan heard this intelligence, he entirely 
gave up all trust in the promises and faith of Humayun, 
and said to the envoy: ‘T have observed all loyalty to 
the Emperor, and have committed no offence against 
him, and have not encroached upon his boundaries. 
When I got Bihar from the Lohanis, and the King of 
Bengal formed a design to seize that country, I besought 
liim most submissively to leave me as I was, and not to 
attempt to deprive me of Bihar. By reason of his large 
armv and forces he would not attend to me, and since he 
thus oppressed me. the Almighty gave me the victoryr 
and as he coveted the kingdom of Bihar, God wrested 
away from him also the kingdom of Bengal. The Emperor 
has only considered the word of the ruler of Bengal, and 
has overlooked the service I have rendered, and 
all the force of Afghans which I have assembled for his 
service, and has marched against Bengal. When the 
Emperor l)esiegcd Chunar, the Afghans urged me to 
oppose him. but I restrained them from declaring' war 
and said, ‘The Emperor is powerful; you should not 
tight with him for the sake of a fort, for he is my lord 
and patron, and when he perceives that, in spite of my 
]:)Oweriul forces. I pay respect to him, he will understand 
that I am his loval scr\ant, and will give me a kingdom 
to maintain this' large annv. The Emperor desired the 
kingdom of Bihar, and 1 was willing to suiTcndcr it. 
But it is not the right way to govern a kingdom to sepa- 
rate so large a force from' his service, and in order to- 
please their enemies, lo ruin and slav the Afghans. But 
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since the Emperor takes no heed of all this good service,, 
and has violated his promise, I have now no hope or 
means of restraining the Afghans from opposing him. 
You will hear ^vhat deeds the Afghans will do, and the 
march to Bengal will end in repentance and regret, for 
now the Afghans are united, and have laid aside their 
mutual quarrels and envyings. The counlr)^ which the 
Mughals have taken from the Afghans, they got dirough 
the internal dissensions among the latter.” So saying, he 
gave him a parting present, and dismissed him. The 
force he had with him Slier Khan sent to Roh- 
tas, and he himself with a few horsemen, in 
order that he might not be traced, set off from 
that place towards Gaur secretly. From thence he 
proceeded, unknown to any one, to the hills, and lay hid 
there and sent spies into the camp of the Emperor in 
order to discover his inieiuions. Humayun was told, 
after he had made two marches that Sher Khali had gone 
to the hills. He therelore, returned and the Khan- 
khanan Yusuf-khail and Barri Birlas, w'ho had been sent 
against Sher Khan, ivere halted in the pargana of Munir 
Shaik Yahya, where they heard that Sultan Mahmud 
Barri, the King of Gaur, was come. Birlas went out lt> 
meet him. They had not yet escorted him to his en- 
camping ground, when ihc Emperor himself arrived ai 
Munir. They brought Sultan Mahmud to the Emperor, 
who did not receive him kindly or pay him the respect 
he anticipated; so that Sultan Mahmud repented that 
lie had come and shortly afterwards died from extreme 
grtef. The Emperor issued orders for the arrangement 
of his army at the town of Munir. 

Muyid Beg, son of Sultan 'Mahmud, and Jahangir 
KuH. son of Ibrahim Bayazid, Mir Nurka, Tardi Beg, 
Barri Birlas, Mubarak Fannuli, and other chiefs, with a 
force of 30,000 horse, were ordered to march seven kos 
in advance of the Imperial army. Sher Khan, on hear- 
ing that Humayun had set off towards Bengal departed. 
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ilimscit secretly with only a few horsemen. When the 
Emperor reached Patna, the division which was seven 
kos in advance had not reached their ground, when their 
vedettes came to a village where what should they sec 
but some cavalry in a garden. They asked of one of the 
villagers whose those horsemen were? He said, “It is 
Sher Khaii himself.” The vedettes, when they heard the 
name of Sher Khan, were so alarmed, that they never 
examined what amount of force Sher Khan had with 
him, hut leiurned and told to Muyid Beg that “Sher 
Khan was encamped at such and such a village. Muyid 
Beg was of opinion that Sher Khan was there to oppose 
them, and sent to the Emperor to ask for orders; and 
encamped where he was, sending out a reconnoitring 
party to Ijring intelligence. When the persons sent to 
reconnoitre came near the place, they could not discover 
a single horseman there; on which the Mughals entered 
the village, and inquired of the head man (mukaddam), 
who said, that Sher Khan had halted there with a few 
horsemen; but on seeing the advance of their cavalry 
had gone off with all speed on the road to Mungir. 
When the parly returned from reconnoitring, it was 
nearly evening, and on this account they delayed the 
pursuit of Sher Khan. 

AVhen Sher Khan had crossed the defile of Ghari. 
he saw Saif Khan Acha-khail Sarwani, who was taking 
liis family towards Rohtas. Sher Khan said, “Turn, for 
the Mughal armv is near at hand.’’ When Saif Khan 
was apprised of the actual truth regarding the Empe. 
ror’s army, he said to Sher Khan, “There are but few 
men with you, and the distance between the armies is 
small. The Emperor wHl pursue you with the utmost 
expedition, in the hope vou may tall into his hands. Do 
you take my family with you, and go your way. Early 
to-morrow morning I will occupy the entrance of the 
pass, and while life remains in my body I will hold the 
Emperor’s army in check, so that an ample distance may 
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be placed between you and the iMughals/' Sher Khan 
said, “It is not right that to preserve myself I should cast 
you into the whirlpool of destruction/’ Saif Khan 
replied: “All men are not equal; a man ought to sacri- 
fice himself for his own household My life and 

those of my brethren shall be expended in the service of 
my lord/’ Although Sher Khan urged him repeatedly 
to go along with him, Saif Khan would not consent; so 
Sher Khan took his family with him, and relieved from 
all anxiety regarding the pursuit of the Mughals, pro- 
ceded on his course with all speed. 

I'he next morning, when the sun was well risen. Sail 
Khan told his brethren to bathe, and he prepared for 
death, . . . Saif Khan’s brethren said: "Since vou ha\e 
decided to do this, we are ready to sacrifice a thousand 
lives for you; it is the time now to act, not to talk; we 
will not fail to do our best. On tliis tliev put themselves 
at their several posts, and occupied the entrance of 
Gugarghar. When the army of the Emperor drew near. 
Saif Khan commenced the action. Noiw'itlistanding greai 
exertions on the part of the Mughals. they could not 
force the entrance of Gugarghar. The gallantry display- 
ed by Saif Khan’s brethren was beyond all description- 
they held the Mughals in check till a little after mid-dav. 
when most of Saif Khan's brethren were slain, and he 
himself was severely wounded in three places; and 
"becoming insensible, was taken alive bv the Mughals. 
They took him before Myyid, who sent him to the Empe- 
Tor, and he, when he heard his story, praised him ver\ 
highly, saying, “Such it behoves a soldier to be, who 
should lay down his life to advance his master’s inter- 
ests. He then said to Saif Khan. “1 set you free, go 
^ please.” .Saif Khan said, “Mv f amily is wiili 

^ wish to go lo him.” The Emperor replied* 

I have given you your life, do as vou will. So Saif Khan 
returned to Sher Khan. 

Wlicn Sher Khan arrived at Mungir. where Sluija’at 
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Khan Niazi‘® was, he ordered him as Humayun’s army 
was approaching, to Lake Saif Khan’s family to the fort 
of Ghari, and embarking in a swift sailing boat, went 
down the riv'er towards Gaur. When he arrived there^ 
he sent his son Jalal Khan with some of his nobles to* 
occupy the pass of Ghari,'* and to hold the Emperor 
Humayun in check there, while he himself made all 
necessary preparations and arrangements, and conveyed to 
Rohtas the treasure w'hich had fallen into his possession 
at Gaur. When Jalal Khan came to Ghari, the van of 
the Emperor’s army was already near at hand. Jalal 
Khan proposed to attack it but his chief dissuaded him, 
saying that he had not been sent by Sher Khan to risk 
an engagement, and that he ought merely to told the 
pass against Humayun’s advance. Jalal Khan, howwer, 
tlid not assent to their counsel, but leaving 1000 horse to 
hold Ghari, and advancing himself with 0000 attacked 
the Imperialists, and after a sharp action defeated 
ihem.*^ Mubarak Farmuli, Abu-1 Fath Langah, as w^ell 
as many men on the side of the Mughals, fell in the 
engagement.**^ 

Jalal Khan, returning to Ghari, fortified the pass. 
The night after the action it rained so hard, that the 

“'Thana’’ in one MS. 

41 “Which” adds Nia'matu-lla, who calls it Garhi, 
“is the only passage to the countries of Gaur and Bengal; 
there being except bv that gnte, no other way of tntry or 
exit” — Makhznn-i Afghatii, MS. p. 202. It is now better 
known as “Sicly-gully’’. properly Saiikri-gali, the narrow 
pass about eight miles, north-west from Rajmahal. It is 
incorrect to call it the only passage into Bengal, for the 
Mahrattas, in 1742, penetrated through another to the 
south-w'est, to say nothing of others. 

'*2 One MS. has: “But although there was much* 
fighting, did not defeat the Emperor's force. “ 

^^ Some further details will be found among the 
extracts fiom the Mohhzan-i-Afghnni. 
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road was rendered impassable, for it was the commence* 
ment of the rainy season. The Emperor was delayed in 
this spot one month, and Sher Khan availing himself o£ 
the interval, and taking with him all the treasure which 
had come into his hands by the fall of Gaur, ixcnt by 
way of Jharkand to Rohtas; and on jyrving tlierc, sent 
to Jalal Khan, directing him to abandon Chari and to 
come to Rohtas. When the Emperor heard that Jalal 
Khan had abandoned and gone away from Ghari, he 
sent (on account of the excessive rain) a part of his force 
under Mirza Hindal to Agra, and proceeded himself to 
Gaur, the capital of Bengal, where he lay lor three 
months, and admitted no one to an audience witli l im 
A. H. 945 (A.D. 1538-9). 

Meanwhile, Sher Khan came to Benares, and be- 
sieged the governor, and detached thence Khawas Khan 
to Mungir, where the Emperor had left the Khan-khanan 
Yusuf Khail, when he himself went to Gaur. Sher Khan 
sent Khawas Khan with instructions to take Khan-khanan 
prisoner, and bring him to his presence, because this 
same Khan-khanan had brought the Emperor Babar from 
Kabul to India. Khawas Khan came suddenly bv night 
upon the city and seizing the Khan-khanan. brought Idm 
to Benares. Shortly after this, Benares was taken, and 
the greater part of the Mughal garrison was killed. Sid)- 
sequently, Haibat Khan Niazi, Jalal Khan Jalu, Sarmast 
Khan Sarwani, and other chiefs were sent against Bahr 
aich, and they drove out the Mughals from those p.'rts 
until they arrived at and captured the citv of Sambhal. 
and made slaves of the inhabitants, and spoiled the ( ity. 
Another force was sent towards Jaunpur. the governor of 
''hich place was killed in battle, and tlic same force was 
then sent in the direction of Agra. Evciw governor on 
the part of the Emperor Huinayun, liiroughoui the 
W'hole country, ^vho offered any opposition. wa^ 
killed, or was defeated and driven out of the 
country; so that all the districts as far as Kanauj anti' 
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Sambhal fell into the possession of the Afghans. Sher 
Khan also sent Rhawas Khan against the city of Maharta, 
zamindar, with orders to cut down his jungle fastness, 
and to capture him. The officers of Sher Khan also col- 
lected the revenue of both the autumn and spring har- 
vests of these parts. 

When the Emperor heard that Mirza Hindal had 
slain Shaikh Bahlol, and excited a sedition in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra, he became distracted,' ‘ and started 
from Bengal (as the heat of the season had somewhat 
abated) towards Agra. Shei Khan, summoning all his 
forces from Bihar, Jaunpur, and other places, excepting 
only the division with Khawas Khan acting against 
Maharta,'' collected them in the environs of the fort of 
Rohtas. 

When the Emperor Pfumayun advanced in the 
direction of Sher Khan, thus encamped about Rohtas. 
Sher Khan assembled his chiefs and addressed them 
thus: “Tiic army of the Emperor Humayun is in great 
disorder Irom his delay in Bengal; moreover, sedition 
has arisen in Agra. It is on this account that he neg- 
lects me and is taking his departure. If you agree with 
me, I will try my fortune, for my force at this moment is 


' Because, as stated in the Mahhzan-i Afghani^ the 
Shaikh was a man unequalled in erudition and piety, and 
the Emperor was personally much attached to him. The 
Shaikh had Ijeen sent by Humayun to Hindal, to admo- 
nish him against his ambitious designs. — Sec Dorn, p. 116. 

'I', “\\qio, whenever Sher Khan was in any trouble, 
used to descend from his hills and jungles and harass 
the tenants around Bihar; and taking to highway rob- 
bery, closed the road to travellers proceeding to Gaur 
and Bengid. and took every opportunity of plundering 
horses, camels and bullocks from the camp of Sher Khan. 
Therefore, his extermination being considered urgently 
necessary, Khawas Khan was not summoned.” Makhzan-i 
Ajghaiii MS., p. 208- Dorn, p. 116. 
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ill perfect order. Before the Empcior inarched against 
Bengal I made every submission, and agreed to pay a 
yearly tribute, if the Emperor would confer Bengal on 
me, that 1 might not be brought into hostilities with my 
patron. He agreed to give me Bengal, but when the 
envoy of the King of Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, came to 
him. the king retracted his promise, and I was compelled 
to oppose him; and now that I have overthrown his 
armies wnich were in Bihar and Jaunpur, and taken 
those countries, the way to peace is closed.” 'Azam 
Humayun Sanvani (who had been one of Sikandar’s 
nobles, and had now joined himself to Shcr Khan) re- 
plied; “You ought not to take counsel with the nobles 
of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar as to lighting the Mughals 
lor this reason, that every plan we have devised has by 
our ill-fortune failed, and as often as we have fought, wc 
have from our internal dissensions been defeated. For- 
tune has befriended you, in that the whole of the 
Afghans have become united heart and soul under you, 
and have been always ready to engage the Mughals. Men 
of experience and sapicity have declared to me that the 
Afghans arc not inferior to the Mughals in warlike 
prowess, but fly away only because of their internal dis- 
union. The Afghans will drive the Mughals from India, 
whenever they ol)e> one leader and are united under 
him. You are that fortunate man. Ask your other chiefs 
and act on their advice; as for us, victory has become your 
friend, and I have nothing to recommend.” 

When Shcr Khan heard lliese words of 'Azam 
Humayun. he asked his other nobles, for example. Kuib 
Khan, Haibat Khan Niazi, Jalal Khan !)in Jaloi, Shuja’al 
Khan, Sarniast Khan Sarwani, and others; and lliey un- 
animously declared that it was advisable to fight, for llicy 
would never have such an opportunity again. 

When Sher Khan perceived that the Afglians were 
united in his favour and in good heart to fight the, 
Mughals. he (juitted the hills of Rohtas, and marched to 
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meet the Emperor's army. At every stage he entrenched 
himself with an earthwork, and going on entirely at his 
leisure, made very short marches. When the Emperor 
heard that Sher Khan was coming, he retracted his steps, 
and turned in the direction of Sher Khan’s army. Sher 
Khan on hearing this, wrote to the Emperor, saying, that 
if the Emperor would give him the kingdom of Bengal, 
and be satisfied that the khutba be read and money 
struck in the Emperor’s name, he would be the Empe- 
ror’s vassal. Sher Khan then marching on, and selecting 
an advantageous place, — a large village wnth a stream of 
water intervening between himself and the Empeor, — 
entrenched himself there. The breadth of the stream 
was twenty-five yards. 

Khawas Khan also, who had been sent against 
Maharla, was summoned to tome with all speed. The 
Emperor, on receiving Sher Khan's missive, agreed to 
give him the kingdom of Bengal, but on condition that 
whereas ,he had transgressed his boundaries, and had 
encamped himself in face of the Emperor on the other 
side the stream, he should show his respect to the Empe- 
ror by retreating, and leaving the passage of the river 
free to the Emperor; and that when the Emperor Huma- 
yun had crossed, he would march t\vo or three marches 
in the track of Sher Khan, and then turn back.'*^ Sher 


Nia'matu-lla Indicates the place with greater 
-exactness: “Sher Khan pitched his own opposite the 
Toval camp, at a village called Shataya, between Jhusa 
(Chaunsa) and Baksar, so that both armies were en- 
camped on the same side of the Ganges. There was also 
a small stream flowing between the two camps, of which 

the banks were so steep, that it could 

except at the usual ford.' Mahhzan-i- Afghani, MS., 

p. 212 (Dorn, p. 118). - j u 

^ This silly manoeuvre is also mentioned by Nia 

inatu-ila; it was to be a feigned pursuit, in order to save 
appearances. — Dorn. p. 120. 
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Khan agreed to these conditions, and leaving the passage 
of the river free, retraced his inarch. The Emperor 
bridging the river, crossed it with his whole camp and 
army and family, and pitched on the further side. 

He then sent Shaikh Khalil, a descendant** of Shaik 
Earid Shakar-ganj (the pole of the world), on an embassy 
-to Sher Khan, to urge him to march by regular states 
-back to Rohtas, and to delay notshere, and to promise 
that the Emperor, after making some marches in his 
rear, would turn aside, and after that would give, as he 
-had agreed, to Sher Khan’s agent, a farman for the king- 
dom of Beng-al. When Shaikh Khalil came to Sher 
Khan, he told him what the Emperor had said. Sher 
Khan ostensibly agreed to this arrangement, and received 
-him with all honour and hospitality; nor did he omit 
the slightest point of customary etiquette. Shaikh Khalil. 
in the presence of the Emperor’s men who had accom- 
panied him, debated earnestly and long with Sher Shah, 

and strongly advised the proposed peace; and during the 

'Consultation the following words fell from Shaikh Kha- 
lil: “If you do not agree to peace, away with you; 
■declare war. and light.” Sher Khan said “What you sav 

please God. I will fight.”' After 
Khan gave to Shaikh Khalil 

and manufactures of Malda and 
quantities, and captivated his 

and favours. Sher Khan then 
in private, and speaking of the 


is a good omen for me; 
the consultation. Sher 
money and rich clothes 
■of Bengal in enormous 
heart by these presents 
sent for Shaikh Khalil 


Teverence the Afghans entertained for the holy Shaikh 


„ original has forzand^ literally “a son”. The 

fiTktkh~i Khan Jahan (MS. p. 190) has nahira, “grand- 

latter work entirely exonerates Shaik Khalil 
irom the charge of the perfidy, by representing him as 
c agent, not of Humayun, but of Sher Shah, who was 
nis spiritual pupil. So does Ahmed Yadar (MS. p. 279). 

^ u vol. ii., p. 37). This is by far more 

probable than the statement in the text. 
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hesi- 

you 

first. 


Farid Shakar-gaiij, and of their mutual fatherland, and 
making him promises to his heart’s content, said, “I wish 
YOU to give me advice regarding peace or war with the 
Emperor Humayun for the learned have said, ‘It behoves 
one to take counsel with the wise, with the intelligent, 
and with far-seeing holy men.’ Now, in you all these 
qualifications are united. Tell me, therefore, without 
diminution or reserve, what your mind, clear as the sun, 
thinks concerning my well-being. Is peace or w^ar with 
the Emperor most to my advantage?” After much 
lation, Shaikh Khalil saitl, “By asking my advice, 
have in two ways placed me in a great difficulty; 
since I have come lo you as an envoy from the Emperor, 
it is not right that l' should say anything except to his 
advantage: and. secondly, you have asked advice from 
me, and those of old have said, ‘If even your enemy 
asks vour advice, speak the truth.’ If I give advice 
contrary to my own opinion. I shall act dishonestly. The 
Afghans for generations past have held my ancestors 
in reverence; and it appears from the miracu ous pre- 
cepts of the holy prophet Muhammad (may God s mercy 
rest on him!), that it behoves him who gives advice to- 
do so in good faith. I am compelled, therefore, to speak 
the truth. War with the Emperor Huma>un is more 
for your advantages than peace; for this reason, that in 
his army the most complete disorder exists, he no 
horses or cattle, and his own brothers are in rebellion 

against him. He only makes peace with y_ou 
necessity, and will not eventually abide by the treaty. 

Look on this opportunity ’ as so much 

not let it out of your grasp, for you will never ag 

Mirh another." ‘Sher Khan was wavering in his 
dSion as to peace or war; but as Shaikh Khalil advised 
against the peace, he^ abandoi^ed aU idea -d^^e- 

anTv^en^’he'an'ived he ordered the whole of this tr^ps 

to arms, as if Maharta was approaching to attack them. 
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When he had gone four kos out of his encampment he 
returned, saying the spies had reported that Maharta was 
yet distant. 

The next day he again arrayed his army and moved 
out, and when he had gone several kos, returned, and 
said that Maharta was not coming that day. A little 
before midnight he assembled all his chiefs, and said, 
“I have promised peace to the Emperor Humayun; but 
1 have considered that all the good service I have ren- 
dered has produced no good fruit; and after all my 
loyalty to him in producing the defeat of Sultan Mahmud 
he demanded from me the fort of Chunar. When I 
refused to yield it, he sent a force to take it; and when 
that failed, he came himself to seize the fort by force, 
but abandoned his intentions when he heard that Mirza 
Muhammad Zanian had escaped from prison and had 
raised a sedition in the country. Moreover, Sultan 
Bahadur, King of Gujarat, was coming to invade the 
country of Dehli, and so he was compelled to return. I 
sent my son Kutb Khan with him throughout the Guja- 
rat campaign.''^ 'I'hough I could have taken possession 
of the country of Jaunpur, etc. yet I did not commit any 
act of hostility, for the Emperor is mighty; and though 
I had the power, 1 would not do any disloyal and evil 
act, that the Emperor might perceive I was his faithful 
servant and desist from seeking to injure me. When 
he returned from Gujarat, he got his army in readiness, 
and without regarding my loyalty, did his best to expel 
me; but as my fortune was great, he did not achieve his 
desire. I made every submission, but it was all profit- 
less. When, in violation of his promises, he attacked 
Bengal, I lost all hope in his goodness, and apprehend- 
ing evil from him, was compelled to declare hostilities 

“Accompanied by 5000 valiant horsemen skilled 
in the use of the sabre.*' — Makhznit-i Afghani, MS., p. 216. 
Others give the more probable amount of 500. 
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,^gainst, him, and I expelled his governors and spoiled his 
country as far as Sambhal, and have not left a single 
Mughal in those parts. Now, with what hope can 1 
conclude this peace with him? He makes peace and 
manifests a friendly disposition towards me, because 
his army is in want of horses and cattle and of every 
equipment, and because his brothers have rebelled 
against him. He is but playing with me, and even- 
tually will not abide by this peace; but having appeased 
the rebellion of his brothers on his arrival at Agra, and 
refurnished his army, he will not fail to uproot and des- 
troy me. 1 have often experienced that the Afghans are 
braver in battle than the Mughals, who only got the 
countrv Irom the dissensions of the Afghans. If my 
brothers advise so, 1 will break off the peace, and will try 
mv fortune.” Ihey all replied; ‘‘By your blessing, 
dissension has been banished from among the Afghan 
nation, and we all have been cherished by you; we wi.l 
not fail in devotion and gallantry to our utmost capa- 
bility Your purpose of breaking off the treaty is most 
wise.” Sher Khan said. ‘I break oft the treaty. I have 
put mv trust in the Protector, and will light the 

Htimayun. as Mian Nizami has observed When 

he dismissed the chiefs, he ordered them to array tlieir 
men with all speed as if they were still m alarm as 
Maharta; and when one watch of the night yet remained, 
the ivhole army, according to Sher Khan s command, 
marched two and a half kos in the direction of Maharta s 
countrv. Sher Khan then halted, and adoressed his armv 
Sving,' ‘‘For two days I have drawn out my army, and 
have returned to my encampment, that I might put t 
Emne-roft his guard, and that he might not suspect 
fharmy army was coming towards him. Now, turn; set 
our "aces towards the army of the Emperor, and le 
nofthe honour of the Afghans out of your S^-p >i°r fail 
to disolav your utmost devotion, for now is the time 
“ ;Sin .l!e Empire of Hindu,..,.." The Afghan, re- 
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^lied “Let not our lord allow any hesitation to find its 
way to his noble heart.*’ .... 

Having read the fatiha, and drawn up his forces in 
Ajrdcr of battle, Sher Shah with all haste marched towards 
the Emperor’s camp. AVhen the Alghans were close at 
hand, news was brought to the Empesor that Sher Khan 
was coming with all speed to battle with him. The 
Emperor ordered out his army to resist the attack, saying 
4hat after a short delay, and having performed his ablu- 
tions, he also would follow. The Ejiiperor was a lion (in 
A'alour), and in the excess of his gallantry and daring. 
.... So from the pride of youth, and conlidence in the 
.multitude of his forces and followers, who had no equals 
for intrepidity and gallantry, he despised the forces of 
Sher Shah, who were all Afghans, and did not even 
inspect his forces nor pay regard to what is necessary in 
an engagement; nor did he take into consideration the 
disorganii?ation which the climate of Bengal had pro- 
duced in his army. Sher Khan knew all the devices and 
stratagems of war, and knew* how to commence and con- 
clude an engagement, and had experienced both pros- 
perity and misfortune. The army of the Mughals had 
not extricated themselves from their camp, before the 
Afghan army were already upon them, and coming bold- 
ly on, atacked the army of the Emperor w'ithout hesita- 
tion. In the twinkling of an eye they routed the Mughal 
forces. Humayun had not completed his ablutions when 
the intelligence reached him that tlu^ Mughals were 
utterly scattered, so that to rally them was impossible. 
The confusion in the army was so great that he had no 
time to remove his family, but fled in the direction of 
•^gra, with the intention of collecting all his forces at 
that place, and returning again from thence to destroy 
Ins enemy. 

Masnad Ali Haibat Khan told me ’Abbas Khan, the 
.author of this book, that he was at Sher Khan’s side 
when the Emperor Humayun’s queen, with other noble 
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ladies and a crowd of women, came out from behind 
ihc panla. As soon as Sher Khan’s eye fell upon them, 
he alighted off his horse, and showed them every respect 
and consoled them.^** He then performed a special 
ablution, and returned twofold thanks to the Lord of 
Eternity, and raising up his hands in prayer with all 
humility and with tears, said. . . . After this he sent the 
heralds to proclaim throughout the army that no person 
should make captives of or keep a Mughal woman, child, 
or female sla\e in his tent one night, but should bring 
them all to the queen's encampment, and the strictness 
of his command carried such authority among the 
Afghans that no person had any power to. resist it; and 
the heralds before night brought all the wives and fami- 
lies of the Mughals to the queen's encampment and 
assigned rations to each person. Sher Khan some days 
afterwards sent the queen to Rohtas under charge of 
Hussain Khan Nirak, and providing the families of the 
other Mughals with carriages and their necessary ex- 
penses, sent them on towards Agra.^^ 

Sher Khan, who had assumed the title of ‘‘Hazrat 
Ali” since the star of viciorv had risen in the horizon 
of his good fortune, ordered his iinuishis to write letters 
descriptive of his victory to all parts of the country which 
were in his possession. Masnad Ali Isa Khan, son of 
Umar Khan, whose title was ‘‘Khan-i’azam,'' and who 
during the time Sultan Bahlol after the death of Tatar 
Khan" Yusuf-khail, held Lahore in jagir, said to Sher 
Khan, ‘'You should write the letters describing your 
victory in the stvle of farmatis.'' Sher Khan observed: 
“You. who formerlv were nobles of Sultans Bahlol and 

Some further particulars respecting this defeat will 
be found among the Extracts from the Makhmn^i Afghani, 
and under the reign of Humayun. .The date assigned by 

Niamatu-lla is Muharrtim. 946. 

Ahmad Yadgar (MS. p. 284) says there were no less- 

than 4,000 Mughal women. 
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Sikaiidar, have lor the cause of the Afghans, done me 
the honour of joining yourselves to me. It does not 
become me to send farrnuns to you, and to seat myself 
on the throne while you stand around me. The king 
of Hindustan has escaped alive, and still holds most of 
the countiy in his possession.” Isa Khan explained that 
he had a great desire to seat Slier Khan upon the 
throne, and said, ”Sultan Sikandar and his descendants 
who, out of regard to their clansmen, would not 
ascend the throne, acted in violation of the custom of 
kings. It behoves him whom God Almighty brings to 
empire, and elevates and exalts above the rest of man- 
kind, to observe the rules of etiquette of former 

princes After this, ’Azam Humayun Sarwani, 

said ‘The Mughals have been kings for two descents; 
they despise the Alghans. and consider them as not their 
own equals in the day of battle; yet by the excellence of 
your wisdom and your conquering fortune, the Afghans 
have overthrown them.” .... Mian Babin Lodi and 
the other Afghans with one consent cried: “There 
are none like Masnad Ali Kalkapur’’- Sarwani and 'Azam 
Huma^n Sarwani in the army of the Afghans; what 
they have said is most right; it is not good to delay.” 
Sher Khan was much delighted, and said “The kingly 
name is a very exalted thing, and is not devoid of trouble; 
but since the noble minds of my friends have decided 
to make me king, I agree.” He ordered the astrologers 
to fix an auspicious moment for his ascent to the throne. 
When they had consulted the calendar, they came with 
great delight and said, “An auspicious moment, by the 
good fortune of your birth hour, has now come. If you 
3t this moment seat yourself upon the throne, defeat 
and rout will never show their face in your victorious 
army.*' He seated himself on the throne, unfolded the 
umbrella over his head, and assumed the name of Sher 


62 


(Var. “Kaknur.” “Kalnur,” “Lakniir”.) 
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Shah, and struck coin and caused the hJniiba to be read' 
in his own name; and he took also the additional title 
of ‘‘Shall Alam.'*’^" He said to ’Isa Khan, “You are the 
son of Shaikh Malani, and have induced me to strike 
coin and have the khutba read in my own name; write 
one letter descriptive of the victory, with your own hand,, 
the ifiun.shis will write the rest.’" So ’Isa Khan wrote 
one copy with his own hand, and the imaishis wrote the 
rest. For seven davs drums were beaten in token of re- 
joicing: and the young men of the Afghan army came 
in crowds from every tribe and danced, as is the custom 
of the Afghans 

Sher Khan himself pursued the Emperor Huma^nn, 
and got possession of the whole country as far as Kalpi' 
and Kanauj. He again sent Khawas Khan against 
Maharta Cheruh,-'^* to utterly destroy him. Jahangir 
Kuli Beg, with 6,000 cavalry, ivas in Bengal; him he 
ordered to be put to death, and the chiefs of Hind' 
who were with the Emperor Humayun he let go free;- 
but Shaikh Khalil he kept, and made him one of his own 
friends and counsellors. He sent ’Isa Khan towards: 
Gujarat and Mandu, and to the chiefs of those parts 
he wrote, saving, “I am about to send a son of mine 
into your neighbourhood. When the Emperor Humayun 
moves towards Kanauj, do you accompany my son, anef 
seize and lay waste the countr)* about Agra and Dehli. 
At that time a certain man. bv name Mallu Khan, had 

t 

(The Waki’at-i'Mushtaki gives the same title, 
but from his coins it would appear that it was “Sultanu-I 
’Adil.” See Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathon Kings^ 

p. 395). 

(Var, “Jam.’’) 

^^The Makhzjan-i- Afghani adds, that Jalal Khan 
Jaloi and Haji Khan Batni were sent to Bengal; and* 
after defeating Jal^angir Kuli, the governor, who was at 
the head of 6,000 horse. Bengal fell again under the- 
dominion of the Afghans. 
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made himself king in Mandu, Sarangpur, and Ujjaiii, and 
had assumed the name of Kadir Shah; and in Raisin 
and Chanderi. Bhaia Pumn Mall ruled as deputy of tlie 
infant Raja Partab, son of Bhupat Shah, the son of 
Salahu-d din. In Sewas, Sikandav Khan Miana held 
sway; and Mahesar was Raja of Bhopal. These rulers 
of Malwa wrote in reply, that when Sher Shah's son came 
to those parts, they would not fail to assist and serve 
him. Mallu Khan put his seal at the head of the letter 
which he sent, and when the letter arrived. Sher Shah 
tore up the letter and put the seal in his turban (by Ava) 
of showing respect ironically). 

When ’Isa Khan went to Gujarat, Sultan Mahmud 
was a minor; but his minister Darya Khan wrote tliat 

4 

the king was a minor, the chiefs at enmity among them- 
selves, and that the Khan-khanan Yusuf-khail had taken- 
away with him all the army of Mandu and Gujarat. 
’Isa Khan observed to Sher Shah that “wherever mis- 
fortunes have befallen the Afglians from the Mughals, 
it has been through this man. The Khan khanan Yusuf- 
khail brought the Emperor Babar into India h'om 
Kabul; and if the Emperor Humayun had acted accord- 
ing to what the Khan-khanan advised, he avouIcI not 
have repented it, and Avould have utterly destroyed you: 
but your good fortune prevailed, so that the Emperor 
did not act upon his advice. He must be put to deatli, 
for it is not right to allow him to live, even though lie 
be a prisoner (at Mungir).’’ Sher Shah said, “Every 
Afghan whom I have consulted has said, ‘He is an 
Afghan of consideration, and it is not advisable to kill 
him’. But my opinion has been that which 'Isa Khan 
has expressed.” So he gave orders that the Khan- 
khanan. who had been kept in confinement since his 
capture at Mungir, and A\ho had received a daily allow- 
ance of half a sir of unground barley, should be put to 

* death; so he Avas slain. Ncavs arrived that Emperor 

• Humayun purposed marching towards Kanauj. Sher 
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Khan despatched his son, by name Kutb Khan, to Mandu, 
in order that he might, in concert with the chiefs of 
those parts, alarm and ravage the country about Agra 
and Dehli. When the Emperor Humayun heard that 
Sher Shah had sent his son towards Chanderi, that he 
might raise disturbances in those parts, he sent both his 
brothers, Mirza Hindal and Mirza ’Askari, with other 
nobles, in that direction. When the Malwa chiefs heard 
that two brothers of the Emperor were coming to op- 
pose Kutb Khan, they gave him no assistance. Kutb 
Khan went from Chanderi to the city of Chondha, and 
engaging the Mughals at Chondha, was slain. Mirza 
Hindal and Mirza Askari having gained this victory, re- 
nirned to ihe Emperor 

When Sher Shah heard that the chiefs of the coun- 
try of Mandu had not assisted Kutb Khan, and that Kutb 
Khan was slain, he was extremely grieved and enraged; 
nevertheless, he did not openly manifest this by his con- 
duct, but kept liis grudge against the chiefs of Mandu 
concealed in his own bosom. I'he Mughals gained ex- 
cessive confidence from this victory, and large forces 
having come also from their own country, the Emperor 
Humayun arrayed his army and came to Kanauj (Zi-1 
ka’da, 946 A.H. April, 1540 A.D.) Sher Shah also forti- 
fied himself on the opposite side of the river ' Ganges. 
At this conjuncture he received intelligence that Khawas 
Khan had slain Maharta. There was great rejoicing 
in the Afghan army^", and Sher Shah wrote to Khaw^as* 

(This name is a very doubtful one.) The Timu- 
rian authors put this engagement at Kalpi. 

Great importance appears always to have been 
attached to this conquest. In the Waki’at-i Mushtaki, 
(MS. p. 110) we find it mentioned, towards the close of 
Sher Shah’s reign, that the three great works accomplish- 
ed by him were, the destruction of the infidel Maharta, 
the massacre of the idolaters of Raisin, and the re-estab- * 
lishment of Isla7n in Nagor, by the expulsion of Maldeo. 
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saying: •Come with all speed to me; for 1 and your 

other friends are awaiting your coming before we enmge 
• the enemy; we are looking anxiously in your direction.” 
And when he heard of the near approach of Khawas 
Khan, he sent a herald to the Emperor Humayun, say- 
ing, I have for some time entrenched myself here. The 
Emperor has the power to choose. If he will cross the 
liver he may light with me on this side; or, if he prefer 
It, I w.n __cross the river, and light with the Emperor on 
t lat SI e. When the herald came lo the Emperor, and 
reported what .Slier Shah had said, the Emperor in 
utter contempt of Sher Shah, replied: “Say to Slier Khan 
that It he will retreat some ko.s from the waterside, I 
will cross the river Ganges and give him battle.” The 
herald .returned and told Sher Shah what the Emperor 
had said. .Sher Shah retreated several kos from the 
river bank. The Emperor Huiiiayun having prepared 
a bridge, crossed the river Ganges. Hamid Khan Kakar, 
one of Sher .Shah’s nobles, said, “You ought to attack 
the Mughal army before they have all crossed the river.” 
Sher Shah replied: “I have never before had anv 

advantages, and have been compelled to use stratagems 
ill warfare. Now by the favour of the all-powerful, my 
orce IS not inferior to the Fhnperor’s. I will not now 
notwithstanding my advantages, break my promise in’ 
the face of day. With my army arrayed in the open 
held, I will give battle without fraud or stratagem. 
•G^’s will, whatever it may be, will be manifested.” 
When Sher .Shah understood that the whole force of the 
Enifieioi- was acro.ss the river, he returned towards- it, 
and carefully throwing up, according to his custom, an 
earthwork embankment opposite the Emperor’s army, 

■ encamped close by it. 

If God please! these three deeds will secure his salva- 

supineness of Sultan Ibrahim had occasion- 
latter to triumph for a time, but Sher Shah 
had never ceased to pra) for their extermination. 
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After some days Khawas Khan also came; on the^ 
very day he anived. Sher Shah marched in fighting order, 
and captured all the supplies which were coming to the 
Emperor’s anny, and took 300 camels, and a large convoy 
of bullocks. On the 10th Muharram, 947 H., both 
armies drew out their forces. Sher Shah thus aiTanged 
his army. In the centre was Sher Shah himself, with 
Haibat Khan Niazi, who bore the title of ’Azam 
Humayun, Masnad ^Ali ’Isa Khan Sarwani, Kutb Khan 
Lodi, Haji Khan Jaloi, Buland Khan, Sarmast Khan, Saif 
Khan Sarwani, Bijli Khan, and others. On the right 
were Jalal Khan, son of Sher Shah, who after Sher Shah’s 
death succeeded him on the throne, and was entitled Islam 
Shah, Taj Khan, Sulaiman Khan Kirani, Jalal Khan 
Jaloi and others. On the left, ’Adil Khan, son of Sher 
Shah, Kutb Khan, Rai Husain Jalwani, and others. 
When Sher Shah had drawn up his army in this order, 
he said to the Afghans: “I have used my best exertions 
to collect you together, I have done my best in training 
you, and have kept you in anticipation of such a day as 
this. This is the day of trial: whoever of you shows him- 
self to excel in valour on the field of battle, him will I 
promote above his fellows.' .... The Afghans re- 
plied: ‘'The mighty king has much protected and 

favoured us. This is the time for us to serve him and 
show our devotion.” vShcr Shah ordered each chief to 
leturn to his own followers, and to remain with them, 
and he himself ^^•ent through the army and set it in pro- 


per array. ir. > 

The Emperor's forces were broken by Khawas Khan s 

division, but Sher Shah's right, under his son Jalal Khan, 
was defeated: four of the chiels, however, kept their 
oTOund, such as Jalal Khan himself, Mian Aiyub Kalka- 
pur Sarwani, and Ghazi Mujli. When Sher Shah saw 
that his right was broken, he wished to go to us assist- 
ance; but Kutb Khan Lodi said: “My lord, do not quit 
your own post, lest men should think the centre also is 
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broken. Go on into the midst of the enemy.” As Slier 
Shahs division proceeded straight on, they encountered 
the Mughal force which had routed Slier Shah’s right; 
the) defeated and drove it on the Emperor^s centre divi- 
sion. Slier Shah having driven awav the Mughal force in 
front of his son Jalal Khan; and his left, in which was 
his other son Adil Khan and Kiub Khan Banet, having, 
repulsed the troops opposed to them, fell on the Mughal 
centre. Sher Shah’s right, whicli had been defeated, 
rallied at the same time, and thus the Afghan army cc)m- 
pletely sunpunded the Mughal force. Sher Shah's sons 
and other Afghan chiefs performed many gallant acts, 
especially Haibat Khan Niazi, and Khawas Khan, who 
drove back the Mughals with the stroke of the watered 
sabre and the point of the life-melting spear. The 
Emperor Humayun himself remained firm like a moun- 
tain in his position on the battle-field, and displayed 

such valour and gidlanii^- as is bevond all descrip- 
tion 

When the Emperor saw supernatural beings fighting 
against him. he acknowledged the work of God, aI)andon- 
ed the battle to these unearthlv warriors, and turned the 
bridle of his purpose towards his capital of Agra. 
He received no wound himself, and escaped safe and 
sound out of that bloodthirslv whirlpool. The greater 
part of his army was driven into the river Ganges. . . . 
Sher Shah being at his case regarding the Mughals, wtole 
to Shuja’at Khan, whom he had left as f/iujdfir, in the 
country of Bihar and Rohtas, to besiege tlic fort of 

The Mahhzan-i Afghani (MS., p. 229) and Tarihh-i 
Khan Jahan (MS., p. Uil). represent tliat there was a 
bridge, which was broken by the excessive pressure upon 
u during the retreat. All authorities concur in savinir 
there was a bridge bv which the Imperialists crossed to 
the eastern side, but few mention it on the retreat. The 
Emperor himself fled on an elephant which swam the 
river with difficulty. 
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Gwalior, and he told the bearer of the fannan: “The son 
of Shuja’at Khan, by name Mahmud Khan, has been 
slain; do not tell him before he has quitted Rohtas, lest 
on hearing of the death of his son he delays and puts off 
Jiis coming/’ As soon as he received the jarman, Shuja’at 
Khan went and besieged Gwalior.^'-’ From Kanauj Sher 
Shah despatched Bannazid Gur with a large force in 
advance, but directed him not to hazard an engagement 
with the Emperor Humayun, and he also sent another 
force under Nasir Khan towards Sambhal. Having 
speedily settled the country about Kanauj, he betook 
himself in the direction of Agra. 

The Emperor Humayun, on reaching Agra, told 
Amir Saiyid Amiru-d din, that the Afghans had not defeat- 
ed his army, but that he had seen supernatural beings 
lighting his soldiers, and turning back their horses. When 
ho arrived at Siihind, he told the same story to Muhibu-d 
din Sirhindi. AVheii Sher Shah approached Agra,®® the 
lanpcror. unable to remain there, fled towards Lahore. 
Sher Shah was greatly displeased at this, and reproached 
Bannazid very much, and on his arrival at Agra remained 
there for ronie davs himself, but sent Khawas Khan and 
Bannazid Gur in the direction of Lahore, with a large 
Afghan force, to pursue the Emperor.®^ On arriving at 
Dc'hli, the principal men and inhabitants of the city of 
Sambhal came and complained that Nasir Khan had 
-oppressed and tyrannized over them in various ways. 


Ml the copies and manv writers of the same periocl 
(oncur in reading Gwalir (which may also be read 

'O' Well 

The TarihU-i Khan Jahan (MS., p. 194) says he was 
two years arranging preliminaries and trying his forces 

before he advanced on Agra. _ 

The Tarikh-i-Daudi (MS., p. 230) says the instruc- 
tions were to remain liftv kos in the rear of the Mughals, 
as Sher Shah onlv wished to expel them from Hindustan 

without coming to action. 
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Sher Shah said to Kiilb Khan, “We ipust select sonic 
person endowed both with valour and justice wl;om to 
send to Sambhal, for in that sarkar are many lawless and 
rebellious persons, and the person Jtlccled should be able 
to keep them under.” Kutb Khan replied, “That for these 
qualities there was no Afghan like to Tsa Khan Kalka- 
pur.“ Sher Khan replied. “Right, it shall be so. You 
yourself go to Masnad Ali 'Isa Khan, and tell him. if he 
consents, 1 will appoint him.” Kutb Khan went to Isa 
Khan, who readily assented 

In addition to sarkar Sambhal, Sher Shah gave him 
the pargatias of Kant and Gola for his family, and ordered 
him to maintain live thousand horse, and placed also 
Nasir Khan under him. When Sher Shah dismissed Isa 
Khan to go to sarkar Sambhal he said. “I am now at mv 
ease regarding the whole country from Dehli to 
Lucknow.” Masnad Ali. on his arrival at Sambhal. found 
Nasir Khan had seized Bairam Beg, the keeper of the 
seals to the Emperor, who afterwards in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar received the title of Khan-khanan. The 
reason of Bairam Beg being in Sambhal was as follows. 
When the army of the Emperor Humayun was dispersed, 
Bairam Beg went to Sambhal, having formed an iruiniatc 
friendship with Mian Abdu-1 Wahab, son of Mian 
Azizu-lla Danishmand. one of the chief men of the city 
of Sambhal. 'Abdu-l W'ahab, from fear of Nasir Khan, 
dared not keep him in the city, but made him over to the 
Raja of Lukhnor,'’’^ by name Mitr Sen. The Raja kept 


"2 All 


the copies and corresponding passages in other 
works concur in reading “Lakhnau;” but I suspect “Lakh- 
*or IS meant — an ancient native capital of die Katliaiya 

^ Ihtle to the east of Samljhal, on the banks of 
e Ramganga. More will be found respecting the place 
^^Pplemental Glossary (vol. ii.. p. 1*56). It is oljscrv- 
I occasionally reads Lucknor where he 

•’ on cl nave said Lucknow. In this particular passage he 
IS correct in reading Lucknor. — f-Iist., Afghans, p. 12S. 
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him for some time in the northern part of his country, 
■where there is much jungle. Nasir Khan was informed 
that Bairam Beg was with Mitr Sen, so he wrote to the 
Raja that he must bring Bairam Beg to him. The Raja, 
from fear and dread of Slier Shah, surrendered him to 
Nasir Khan, who was desirous of putting him to death. 
An old friendship had subsisted between Abdud Wahab 
and dsa Khan, from the time of Sultan Sikandar, so he 
went to ’Isa Khan, and told him he ought to save Bairam 
Beg from the hands of the cruel Nasir Khan, who was 
desirous of putting him to death. Tsa Khan accordingly 
having rescued Bairam Beg from Nasir Khan, brought 
him into his owm house, and kept him there for some 
time, and gave him an allowance tor his support; and he 
took Raja Mitr Sen’s security that whenever he (’Isa 
Khan) should go to Sher Shah, thither Bairam Beg should 


accompany him. 

AVhen ’Isa Khan joined Sher Shah, during the 
campaign of Mandu and Ujjaiii, he brought Baiiam with 
him, and introduced him to Sher Shah in the town of 
Ujjain. Sher Shah angialy asked where he had been up 
to that lime. Masnad Ali said he had been in the house 
of Shaikh Malhi Kahal. Sher Shah replied, “Since it is 
an established custom among the Afghans that whatever 
(rinhnal takes refuge among ihe relatives of Shaikh Malhi 
Kahal should lie pardoned, I also pardon Bairam Beg. 
AVhen Sher Shah was about to leave the darbar, Tsa Khan 
said: “You have for Shaikh Malhi's sake given Bairam 
Ben- his life; give him also for mv sake, who have brought 
him to YOU, a dress of honour and a horse, and order that 
he shall pitch his tent with Muhammad Kasim, who sur- 
reiidered'the fort of Gwalior. Sher Shah assigned him a 
place near Muhammad Kasim, when Sher Khan marched 
from Uiiain; but both Bairam Beg and Muhammad 
Kasim Hcd towards Gujarat. Muhammad Kasim was 
killed bv the wav. but Bairam Beg reached Gujarat. One 
Shaikh Gadai was in Gujarat, to whom he did good 
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service, and iroin Gujarat, Bairain Beg reached the 
Emperor Humayun. 

After the death of that Emperor, Baivam Beg, who 
had been dignihed with the title of Khan-khanan, return- 
ed the kindness of Shaikh Gadai. Shaikh Abdu-1 Wahab, 
.and Raja Mitr Sen with every imaginable favour. 'Isa 
Khan was still alive; his age then was ninety years. Many 
persons said to him that he ought to wait on the Khan- 
khanan. Masnad Ali said: *4 will not for any worldly 
gain wait on the Mughal, nor is it the custom of the sons 
of Masnad Ali Umar Khan to ask for a return of their 
favours.” 1 have heard from Maulana Muhammad 
Binor and Abdu-l Momin, his son-in-law, who were 
among the intimates of the Khan-khanan, that they asked 
the Khan-khanan thus: “Did Masnad Ali ’Isa Khan ever 
do you a kindness?” He replied: “He saved my life; 
if he will come to me, I .shall feel mvself lionourcd. If 1 
cannot give him more than Shcr Shah, I at least will give 
him his own Sambhal.” I, ’Abbas Khan, the author of the 
Tuhfa-i Akbar Shahi, and Masnad Ali ’Isa Khan Kalka- 
pur came of the same tribe and family, and I am married 
to the daughter of his brother’s son, whose name 
is Muzaffar Khan. Much of the history of the Afghans 
whicK 1 described I learnt from Khan-'azam Muzaflar 
Khan, whose ancestors were formcrlv nobles of 

4 

Hindustan. When Sultan Sikandar banished Haibat 
Khan, tlie father of ’Isa Khan, the latter went to Sultan 
Mahmud, the King of Maiidu, and became his chosen 
counsellor and associate; and when he left Sultan Mah- 
mud and went to Muzafl'ar King of Gujarat, he also be- 
came his counsellor and friend. 

When the Sultan took the fort of Mandu from the 
unbelievers, he said to Masnad Ali: “Go to Sultan 
Muzaffar, and tell him he sliould visit the fort of Mandu, 
for it is a hue place.” Sultan Muzaffar said, “May the 
fort of Mandu bring Sultan Mahmud good fortune, for 
lie is the master of it. I. for the sake of the Lord, came 
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to his assisLance. On Friday 1 will go up to the fortress,- 
and having read the khuiba in his name, will return," 
’Isa Khan brought this good news to Sultan Mahmud. 
Afterwards, when he left Gujarat, and went to Sultan. 
Ibrahim, he became also his associate and adviser. Sultan 
Ibrahim entrusted the city of Dehli to him, when Sultan 
Alau-d din, son of Sultan Bahlol, was repulsed from it;, 
for in spite of all his efforts, ’Isa Khan wuld not surren- 
der it. Fle afterwards went to Shei Shah, became one 
of his attendant nobles, and after he had conquered 
Dehli, Slier Shah gave Sambhal to him, as has before been 
stated. Sher Shah, entrusting Mewat to Haji Khan, went 
himself towaxds Lahore. On arriving near Sirhind, he. 
bestowed it on Khawas Khan. Khawas Khan entrusted 
it to Malik Bhagwant, who was his slave. When the 
Emperor Humayun reached Lahore, certain Mughals> 
who had newly arrived from their own countr), and had 
never yet encountered the Afghans, said to the Emperor, 
“You should send us to fight the Afghans,'' and vaunted 
much, saying, “Who and what manner of men are these 
Afghans, that they should be able to contend with us in 
the day of battle?" So the Emperor Humayun sent these^ 
Mughais to make the attempt, and Khawas Khan and 
Bairoazid Gur, who had marched in advance of Sher Shah 
from Dehli, met them at Sultanpur, where they engaged. 
The Mughais were defeated, and retired to Lahore. 
Khawas Khan halted at Sultanpur: but the Emperor and 
Mirza Kamran quitted Lahore, which was shortly after- 
wards occupied by Sher Shah, who, however, made no halt 
there. On the third march beyond Lahore, he heard that 
Mirza Kamran had gone by way of the Judh Hills to 
Kabul, and that the Emperor Humayun was marching 
along the banks of the Indus to Multan and 
The King went to Khushab, and thence despatched 
Khan Banet, Khawas Khan, Haji Khan Habib Khan 
Sarmast Khan, Jalal Khan Jaloi, Isa Khan Niazi Bar 
mazid Gur, and the greater part of his army, in pursuit of 
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the Emperor, towards Multan. He instructed them not 
to engage the Emperor, but to drive him beyond the bor- 
ders of the kingdom and then to return. When they had 
gone two marches, they heard that the Mughal army had 
divided into two portions. The Afghan army was in 
gieai anxiety, lest, as the force with the King was so small, 
die Mughals should make forc^ marches, and attack him. 
The Afghan army, therefore, also dividing itself into two 
divisions, the one under Khawas Khan, ’Isa Khan, and 
others, crossed the river, and marched along the bank of 
the Jelam towards Multan; and Kutb Khan and the rest 
remained and marched along the nearer bank of the same 
sticam. I he Mughal division which had quitted the 
Eiuperoi and was marching towards Kabul, encountered 
lawas Khan and not being strong enough to fight, fled, 
leaving their drums and standards behind, which fell into 
Khawas Khan s hands.« and the Afghan army returning 
from that place, rejoined Sher Shah. Sher Shah delayed 
«m,e lime at Khushab. AVhile there, Ismail Khan, and 
Ohazi Khan Biluchi, came and waited on him. Sher 
Shah ordered the Biluchis to brand their horses. Ismail 
Khan said: “Other persons brand their horses— I will 
land my own body. Sher Shah was pleased and excused 

'r”c- I*" branding, and confirmed to him the countiv 
ol Sind. The chiefs of every tribe and family of Rofi 

came to wait on Sher Shah. I’he writer’s grandfather, 
shaikh Bayazid Kalkapur Sarwani. who was the successor 
to the yery holy Shaikh Ahmad Sarwani, who was the grand- 
*u icr of Shaikh Malhi Kayal, whose holi ness and glorv 
IS amous all over the country oi Roh, and whose disciples 
‘itu followers most of the Afghans arc, and whose 


^ i orikh4 Daudi, which is partial to the fabul- 
wlih (MS.,, p. 235) that Khawas Khan came u]> 

h'lrrl near Khushab, when the Emperor, being 

14 * 1 . supplies, sent to him for something to cal, 
e readily furnished; upon which the Emt)cror 

went on towards 'Ehatta. 
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<lesceiidaius are celebrated for their austerity and for the 
strictness of their devotional observances, and who are 
also known for iheir gallantry and wealth; nor does any 
person excel them in honour and consideration — the whole 
race of Afghans acknowledge their greatness, and their 
own, and their ancestors’ virtues: this said Shaikh Baya- 
yAd came to Sher Shah at Khushab, and had an interview 
with him. 

Since the previous kings of whom I have treated in 
this history paid extreme respect to Shaikh Bayazid, he 
was verv anxious as to whether Sher Shah would or would 
jiot show him the same civilities. The moment Shaikh 


Bavazid came, unto Sher Shah's darbar, the latter came 
forward several steps to receive him; and abasing himself 
Olive Shaikh Bayazid precedence. My grandfather expect- 
ed that Sher Shah would give him his hand, but he said : 
“Embrace me.” When he took leave also, he showed 
every sign o£ respect and friendship. When he returned 
towards^Bengal, SBer Shah sent him back to Roh, and gave 
him one lac of tankas in cash, as well as Bengal silks and 
<lothes of Hindustan. Ehe Shaikh said: “Since the 
lime of the Lang-ahs the Biluchis * have possessed them- 
selves .of the rent-free tenures of my predecessors.” Sher 
Shah ordered that Ismail Khan Biluch should receive in- 
stead the par^ana of Ninduna, in the Ghakkar country, 
and that the Biluchis should be made to restore to Shaikli 
Bayazid, the rightful owner, the land of the Sarwanis, 
which thev had usurped. Ismail Khan dared not disobev 
the orders of Sher Shah, so he took pargana Ninduna and 
the Ghakkar villages, and restored the Sarwanis’ land to 
Shaikh Bayazid. Shaikh Bayazid came a second time to 
sec Sher Shah during the Ujjain and Sarangpur campaign 
Sher Shah conferred on the Shaikh 2000 bighas of 
land in the pargana of Batnur, which had been the settle- 
ment of his ancestors, and also fixed the amount of pre^ 
sent he tvas to receive on visiting the king at a lac of 
tankas, and promised that after the fall of Kalinjar he 
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would give him die provinces of Sind and Multan, the 
country of the Biluchis. 

When Shaikh Bayazid surrendered his life to the 
Almighty, my father. Shaikh ’Ali, took his place in the 
•country of Roll, and in those days he had an iivei-view 
with Islam Khan, who also paid the ctistomary respect 
mid honour to Shaikh Ali without dillerence or diniinu- 
iion, and conlirmed his assignments. In the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar I also enjoyed these as tisual, until tlie 
twenty-fourth Haiti year (corresponding to 987 A. H ) 
when the Emperor ordered that i should be advanced to’ 
the command of 500 horse, and brought to his presence. 
But the Kazi-’ali did not give a true aecount of myself or 
of my ancestors, but spoke ill of us ami said, ‘'Shaikli 
Abdu-1 Nabi has given 2000 biglias of la.ul to two 
Ighans. In short, my bad fortune' so ordered it iliat 
my share of the assignmetit {tnadad-mn’ash) was restmied 
Uhen the Khan khanan, who was a follower of .Saiyid 
Hamid, son of Saiyid Miran, son of Saiyid Mubarak' of 
1 ukhara and Gujarat, became acquainted with mv 
history and that of my ancestors, he said it was a pitv I 
should remain unemployed; but I refused employ', and 
said that I would go to the counlry of my fathers. He 
then brought Mir Hamid to my house without inyitation, 
and since Mir Hamid was so kind as thus to honour me. 
I could not act in contrayention to his wishes. So I enter- 
ed the service of the chief of the great .Shaikhs, Mir Saiyid 
Hainid. He assigned to me a dear 200 rupees a month, 
and moreover showed me all manner of kindness. .\i 
ast, by ill luck of the unpropitious heavens, he sent me 
to liajwara on some urgent business, and a short lime 
atterwards was himself slain, at which I remained im- 
mersed in grief and distress. 

... **' 0 ^*^ ■'ihah gave to many of his kindred who came 

1011 . oh money and property far exceeding their expec- 
tations. . . . Sarang Ghakkar did not tome to wait 
•on Shcr Shah. That monarcli, therefore, marched with 
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all his forces and reiinue through all the hills of Padman: 
and Garjhak, in order that he might choose a fitting site 
and build a fort there to keep down the Ghakkars, in 
which he might leave a garrison on the Kabul road,®^ 
when Ije himself returned. Having selected Rohtas, he 
built there the tort which now exists, and laid waste the 
country of the Ghakkars,*^'^’ and carried them into capti- 
vity, and having seized the daughter of Sarang Ghakkar, 

bestowed her on Khawas Khan. 

In the midst of this, news came from Bengal that 


Khizr Khan Bairak, the governor of Bengal, had married 
the daughter of Sultan Mahmud, late King of Bengal, and, 
after the manner of the kings of that country, sat on the 
‘‘Toki,” which means “an upper place.” Sher Shah was 
much annoyed at this, and wishing to avert the evil ere 
it could take place, left Haibat Khan Niazi, Khawas 
Khan, ’Isa Khan Niazi, Habib Khan, Rai Hussain Jal- 
waiii, in the fort of Rohtas, and set out himself for Ben- 
<.al On his arrival in Bengal, Khizr Khan Bairak 
came to give him a regal reception. Sher Shah 
said to him: '‘Why did you without my order take 
in marriage the daughter of Sultan Mahmud, and seat 
rourself oil the ••Toki,” after the manner of the kinp of 
Bcmral? It becomes not a noble of the State to do a single 
act without the King’s permission. Sher Khan ordered 
him to receive a severe punshiment mid to be put m 
chains, and said, that if any of his nobles should do an^- 
thing without his leave, he should receive a similar 
punKhment. .Mid he divided the kingdom of Bengal 

into different provinces, and made Kazi 

known as Kazi Fazihat. manager ((Witr) ol Bengal, and 


himself returned to Agra. 


'.'The Tankh-i-Khan Jahan speaks of it (MS_ 1761 
as beiiur built on the boundary of Hindustan and Kabul. 
" • Some further details will be found lower down, 

the extracts from the Makhzan-i Afghani. 


and in 
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When he . arrived at Agra, a letter arrived from 
Shuja^at Khan, saying that Muhammad Kasim had con- 
sented to the following terms; that the Afghans should 
be allowed to enter the fort ; that the Mughals should 
have free access to the camp of Shcr Shah; and that as 
soon as Sher Shah should come to Gwalior, Muhammad 
Kasim was to be introduced to the king’s presence, when 
he, would give up the fort to the king’s commissioners. 
Sher Shah replied that his standards would shortly move 
towards the country of Mandu, by way of Gwalior, in 
■order to wreak on the rulers of Mandu his revenge for 
their backwardness in assisting Kiitb Khan. At this time 
there were persons m the kingdom of Mandu who ruled 
independently. Mallu Khan, who had assumed the title of 
king, and the name of Kadir Shah, held possession and 
rule of the city of Shadinabad. that is to say the fort of 
Mandu, and of Ujjain, Sarangpur, and the fort of Ran- 
tambhor; secondly, Sikandar Khan Miana, who was ruler 
of the country of Sewas and Hindia; thirdly. Raja Partab 
Shah, the son of Bhupat Shah, son of Salahu-d din, wlio 
was a minor, and whose deputy Bhaia Puran Mai held 
the districts of Chanderi and Raisin; and, fourthly, 
Bhopal, who possessed the country of Bijagarh and 
Tamha.'**^ When the king came to Gwalior, Muhammad 
Kasim, who was one of Humayun’s nobles, and governor 
■of the fort, came and paid his respects to the king, and 
surrendered the fort to the royal commissioners. When 
he came to Gagrun, Shuja’at Khan sent Ram Sah, 
Raja of Gwalior, to bring Puran Mai of Raisin to the 
king. Puran Mai wrote, saying he would come if Shuja’at 
Khan himself went to fetch him. So Shuja’at Khan went 
to the fort of Raisin, and brought Puran Mai with him 
to the king’s presence. Upon his setting out, the wife 


(Var. “Mabhar.”) 

“’The Tarikh‘i Khan Jahan (MS., p. 178) says the 
advance to Gwalior and Malwa occurred in 949 A.H. 
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oi Raja Puran Mai, by name Ratnavali. ^vho was exceed- 
ingly beloved by him, sent to Shuja't Khan, saying, “I 
will then break my fast when I shall see Puran Mai again,„ 
and the whole time he is away I will sit on a bastion of 
the fort, and watch for his return.” Shuja'at Khan sent 
to her to be of good cheer, for that Bhaia Puran Mai 
would return to her next day. Shuja’at brought Puran 
Mai to the king’s presence, with 6000 horsemen, none of 
whom were forty years of age. Sher Shah instantly 
bestowed iOO horses and 100 splendid dresses of honour 
on Puran Mai, and allowed him to return. Bhaia Puran 
Mai left to serve the king his younger brother, whose 
name was Chatur Bhoj. 

When the king arrived at Sarnagpur, the agent of 
Mallu Khan came and made his obeisance, and said that 


Mallu Khan was coming to meet the king. Sher Shah 
ordered Shuja'at Khan to go and receive him, and lie 
went accordingly. Sher Shah came, seated himself out- 
side his tents, and held an open (Jurhar. Shuja’at Khan 
1)1 ought Mallu Khan to him, and he asked where Mallu 
Khan had pitched his camp. He replied: “I have come 
iilone into your presence, my place is in your dnrbnr. My 
hope is. I mav be permitted to perform the office of a 
sweeper therein." Shuja’at Khan represented that Mallu 
Khan had brought 200 horsemen with* him. Sher Shah 
ordered that a scarlet tent, a bed. a canopv, and other con- 
veniences, as well as a handsome entertainment, should 


be provided for him. AVhen they marched ivom Sarang- 
piir, Sher Shah showed the whole array of his army to 
Mallu Khan, who was astounded, for he had never any-^ 
where seen such an army before.'’*^ At every stage they 


The Wnin'nt i Mushiohi (MS., p. 102) and the 
Tarikh-i Daudi (MS., p. 254) record an interesting mili- 
larv spectacle which astonished Mallu Khan at this review. 
When the royal umbrella came in sight, the cavalry drew 
their sabres, galloped forward towards the umbrella, dis- 
mounted from their horses, and saluted the king in due 
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threw up an earthen enirentlimcnl, and when he saw the 
labour and exertions of the soldiers, and llie rigour of 
Sher Shah's discipline, Mallu Klian said to the Afghans, 
“You submit yourselves to wonderful labours and exer- 
tions, night and day you have no rest; ease and comfort 
'are thing's forbidden to you. “1 he afghans replied 

“Such is our master’s custom It behoves a soldier. 

whatever service his chief may order, or whatever labour 
or exertion he may require, not to consider it a hardshsp. 
Ease is for women, it is shameful to honourable men. 

When Sher Shah went to Ujjain. he encamped at 
Kalidah. Sikandar Khan Miana came and made obei- 


lorm, “as was their habit on the day ol battle. Each 

division did this in succession. 

On one of the marches Ix'iween Sarangpur and 
Ujjain, Sher Shah communicated some ol the early events 
of his life to Mallu Khan, who was riding with him. He 
told him how he hacL laboured hard in his youth, and 
went every dav on fool liliecn ko.s in pursuit of game, 
armed with his bow and arrows. On one ol these excur- 
sions he tell in with a party ot thieves and highwaymen. 
Avith whom he associated for some time, plundering the 
country all round;, till one day, when seated in a boat 
with his new comrades, he was pursued “by his enemies.’' 
who, after a conflict, were completely victorious. U])on 
this, placing his bow and arrows on his head, he plunged 
into the water, and alter swimming lor three /io.v .escaped 
with his life, and from that period abandoned his new 
profession. The \Vahi-\it-i Mushlahi (MS. p. 10!1) and 
the Tarihh-t Daudi (MS. p. 256). This is a novelty, and 
either Sher Shah was “chaffing’’ his guest, whom he pre- 
viously vowed to avenge himself upon for his premedi- 
tated insult about the seal, and wlu) apjrcars horn all In's 
sayings and doings to have been a great simpleton; or our 
author has. as usual, given loo rcadv credence to an im- 
probable story. Abu-l Ea/1, however, and other couril\ 
i’imurian authors, arc very fond of reprcseniirtg that 
Slier Shah’s early life was devoted to })lundcr and rol)bcr\ 
and every kind of enormity. 
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sance. Sher Shah assigned the country of Mandu to 
Shuja’at Khan; and when he reflected that Mallu Khan 
had submitted to him, .... he pardoned him, and 
bestowed on him the sarkar of Kalpi.^® 

Mallu Khan, having brought his family out of Ujjain, 
considered that he was not equal to the labour and exer- 
tion which Sher Khan required, and that therefore it was 
better to escape by some contrivance from his camp.'^ 
Accordingly, like a Hindu slave, he made up Iiis mind to 
run away. Sher Shah perceived his intention, and ordered 
Shuja^at Khan to arrest him. Shujahit Khan looked to- 
wards Mallu Khan, who, being an intelligent man, under- 
stood what was going on, and said to Shujahit Khan : 
‘*Tell the king that I ha\c no carriage to take my family 
to Kalpi.*' 'W’hen Shuja’at Khan represented this, it was 
ordered that 100 catiiels and 100 mules, with 

camclmen, and mulemcn, and several carts with 
drivers, should be given to Mallu Khan for the 

conveyance of his family. When he received the 

camels, mules and carriages, he took them, together 

with their drivers, to Ins own encampment, and gave 
them some very powerful wine, so that they got drunk 
and became insensible. Mallu Khan, taking his treasures 
and his family, absconded. When it was day, it became 
known that Mallu Khan had fled. Sher Shah said: 
‘‘Mallu Khan, the slave! Have you seen what a trick he 
has played me? .... Sher Shah was angry with Shuja’at 
Khan and sent him in pursuit of Mallu Khan, saying: 

The Tarikh-i Khan Jahan says “Marehra.” The 

Waki'at-i Mushtaki and the Tarikh-i Daudi “Lakhnau”. 

^*The Wahi'at-i Mushtaki (MS. p. 104) and the 
Tankh-i Daudi (MS. p. 257) say that he was inspired 
with alarm at seeing one dav a party of respectable 
Mughals, who had been taken prisoners at Gwalior, work- 
ing in the camp, as common labourers, at the circumvalla- 
tion which was constructed every day, and that he appre- 
hended the same fate awaited his own person. 
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^‘Wherever Mallu Khan may go, you go also and bring 
-him to me. Did not 1 tell you to arrest him? But you 

■ did not, and acted negligently.’*'- Shuja’at Khan 
went in pursuit, but failed to overtake Mallu Khan, 
who Avent to Sultan Mahmud at Gujarat,*'* and Shuja’at 
Khan returned from the frontier of Mandu. The whole 

■ of the kingdom of Mandu had been bestowed on Shuja’at 
Khan; but the king in his anger deprived him of it, and 
in lieu of it gave him Sewas, Hindia, etc. which had 

The Wakrat-i Mushfaki (MS., p. 104) and the 
Tarikh-i Daudi (MS., p. 259), on the contrary, say, that on 
Shujaat Khan’s representing that it was Mallu Khan’s 
intention to fly, Sher Shah replied, that he was anxious 
jhe should effect his escape, and had therefore thrown 
every facility in his way for that purpose. This, how- 
^ever, is scarcely consistent with the hot pursuit “by 
soldiers without number,” which immediately followed 
his departure. The same passage teaches us a bit of 
royal and patrician morality amongst these Afghans: 

As he now,’ said Sher Shah, “intends to run away, say 
nothing to him, and pretend not to observe anythino. 
If he offers you money in bribery, take it immediately, 
and let him run off. Shuja’at Khan consequently look 
from Mallu Kadir Shah 700.000 fajtkas, and let him go 
his way, and at night-time finding his opportunity, he 
took to flight.” This shameless prostitution, Avith the 
encouragement of the Shah, is mentioned by Ahmad 
Yadgar (MS. p. 197), but the persons are different. “If 
that black-face offer you a bribe, take it without scruple 
^d let him go; so Ahmad Khan Sur and Path Khan 
W>azi. who were in charge of him, look 1000 pieces of 
^old and let him escape.” 

/Me ^ Yadgar’s account is different. He says 

-a ‘^ 1 ^’ Mallu Khan plundered Sarangpur 

and other places, and was at last slain with all his adher- 
ents in a night attack by Haibat Khan, who on that 

occasion obtained his title of ’Azam Hiimayun; Avhich 

our author, a little below, says Avas conferred for the 
•conquest of Multan. 
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been in Sikandar Khan Miana's possession, equal to the 
maintenance of 4000 horse; and gave Ujjain to Darya 
Khan Gujarati, who had been wazir of Sultan Mahmud, 
King of Gujarat, and who had Hed to Slier Shah; and 
Sarangpur to Alain Khan Ladi, who also had 'been 
noble of Sultan Mahmud’s court; and making Haji 
Khan and Junaid Khan jaujdars of that country, he left 
tliem in the ciiv of Dhar, and returned himself, bv the 
(ort of Raniambhor." * on the road to which place 
Sikandar Klian Miana. who had been ruler of sarkar 
Sewas. fled. ’L’sman Khan, whose name was previously 
Abu-I Farra. was governor of Rantainbhor, on be- 
half of Mallu Khan. When Sher Shah approached, 
he came and siibmiued to him. and Sher Shah, 
making over the fort of Rantambhor lo his eldest son 
’.Vdil Khan, ivent himself to Agra."^ 

When Sher Shah left Mandu for Agia, Nasir Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Khan Miana, with 6000 horse and 
200 eiephams. came against Shuja’at Khan. Shuja*at 
Khan had with him only 2000 horse. Nasir Khan said 
to his men: “Sci/e Shuja’at Khan alive that I may retain 
liim as a hostage for Sikandar Khan.'** When Sher Shah 
releases Sikandar Khan. T will release Shuja’at Khan.*’ 
When Shuja’at heard that Nasir Khan was approaching. 


(Here called “Raniluir.”) 

-"Ahmad Vadgar (MS. pp. 292-5) mentions during 
this campaign an expedition against Chanderi, com- 
manded bv Walidad Khan Kakar, which i\as successful 
through the treachery ol the Rajas ncpheix. Elephants, 
horses^ and treasure fell into the hands of the victors on 
the capture of Chanderi. and the Raja’s beautiful 
daughter was sent to Sher Shah. The treacherous 
nephew gained his ends by being made R^ija of 

Cdianderi. . xn 

From this it would appear either that Nasir Khan 

did not know of Sikandar Khan’s flight, nanaied above, 

or that the latter had been again seized. 
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he went out to meet him, and gave him battle at Nil- 
garh/' When the two armies were commingled toge- 
ther, part of Nasir Khan’s and part of Shuja'at Khan’s 
force were put to Hight. Three men had sworn an oatb 
to attack only Shuja’at Khan. One was Mian ’Umar, 
the second Saivid fahir, the third Koka. One of these 
wounded Shuja’at Khan in the neck with a dagger; the 
second wounded him in the nostril with a spear thrust, 
and broke his front teeth; the third, having wounded 
him with a sabre, caught hold of the hair of his head,, 
to take him alive before Nasir Khan. Shuja’at Khan 
struck him with his sabre on the hand and cut it off, and 
so freed himself. Jajhar Khan who was of Shuja’t Khan’s 
own .tribe, slew the second horsemen; and Mubarak 
Khan Shirini filled the third. So Shuja'at was rescued,, 
and raised again his standard which had fallen, d hose 
of Shuja'at Khan’s men who had fled returned, and 
rallying round him on all sides, gitined the victory. Nasir 
Khan fled and the 200 elephants fell into Shuja'at 
Khan's hands. Almighty God made Shuja’at Khan vic- 
torious, and he returned from Nilgarh to Hindia. 

After ihisy'Shuja'at Khan heard that Mallu Khan 
was approaching, and had surrounded Haji Kiian, wh<r 
had fortified himself in Mandu. Although Shuja’al's 
wounds were not well, yet taking the 200 ele|diams with 
him, he went to the succour of Haji Kiian, and encamp- 
ed outside the walls. The next dav at sinnise the two 
armies, drawn out in battle array, engaged in the open 
field. The Afghan army displaytd such gallantry as is 
beyond all power of description; the victory remained 
with Shuja’at Khan and Mallu Khan fled to Gujarat. 
When Shci Shah heard this intclligcntc, he called Haji 
Khan to his own presence from Mandu. and bestowed 
on him the command of 12000 horse, and gave to Shuja’at 
Khan Ujjain, Mandu Sarangpur, and Mansur in jagir; 


^^or “Mahalkarra.” 
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and the country of Sewas he gave to Shams Khan, Bihar 
Khan, and Mir Khan Niazi, who were of Shuja'at Khan’s 
kindred; and Shuja’at Khan became ruler of all the 
country of Mandu. 

Sher Shah went from Agra in the direction of Bihar 
and Bengal, when he was attacked by fever and ague. 
During his illness he several times said: “I did wrong 
when 1 said 1 would go towards Bengal. If Almighty God 
will vouchsafe me a recovery from this fever, I will re- 
turn with all speed; and Puran Mai, who has enslaved 
the families of the Musulmans in Chanderi and has 
made dancing-girls of their daughters, and did not 
accompany my son Kutb Khan — him 1 will so punish tliat 
he may be a warning to others, that hereafter no un- 
believers in Hind may oppress and injure the families 
of Musulmans.*'" Almighty God vouchsafed to Sher 
Shah a recovery from that fever, and he quickly turned 
back towards Agra. When he arrived there, in all the 
pride of his state, he set oft for the country of Mandu, 
in the year A. H. 950.®" and took the fort of Raisin. He 
ordered his noble son, Jalal Khan, to go on in advance 
with his victorious troops. When Jalal Khan came to 
fhe stage of BTiilsa, Sher Shah joined him. From this 


‘®The Tarikh-l Daudi (MS., p. 264) says that after 
his return from Malwa, he remained two years at Agra, 
going intennediately to Dehli, before he went towards 

Bengal. 

Ahmad Yadgar (MS. pp. 296-9) represents them 
chiefly as captured from the families of the Saiyids of 
Bilgram. He also says that this occurred on his road to 
Raisin, and that before starting on this expedition he 
had been hunting in the neighbourhood of Sorin and 

Badaun. 

This expedition the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan (MS. 
p. 180) also ascribes to the year 950. In that work Puran 
Mai is called the son of Rai Salhadi Purbiya, a Gehlot 
Rajput. 
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place Slier Shah, by forced marches, brought his con- 
cju^ring. army into the vicinity of the fort of Raisin.*^ 
Bhaia Puran Mai sent 600 elephants, but did not him- 
self come out. Sher Shah laid siege to Raisin, when a 
report came from Khawas Khan that enmity had broken 
out between him and Haibat Khan, and requesting him- 
to send for a representative from each of them. When 
Sher Shah knew of the quarrel between Khawas Khan 
and Haibat Khan Niazi, lie sent for ^Isa Khan and Habib 
Khan, and conhrmed Haibat Khan in the Government 
of the Punjab, attaching Path Jang Khan to him. And 
whereas Path Khan Jat had been in rebellion in Kayula, 
and in the time of the Mughals had plundered the 
whole country and laid it waste as far as Panipat,«- and 
the Biluchis had got into their power and possession the 
.country of Multan, Sher Shah ordered Haibat Khan to 
expel these people from the country, and to punisli 
them, and to restore to prosperity the city of Multan. 
Instantly on the receipt of this farman, Haibat Khan 
said to the Vakil of Chakar Rind, who at that lime was 
Ruler of Satgarh, “Go, tell Chakar Rind that I shall ball 
within his confines, and he must have his forces ready, 
for I am going to seize Mahla.” .... 

Early in the morning news came that Haibat Khan 
had arrived. Chakar went out to welcome Haibat Khan, 

What follows until the resumption of ihe story 
of the capture of Raisin is only in one MS. 

The Molihzan-i Afglunii (MS., p. 242) savs. “Sher 
Shah ordered Haibat Khan lo seize Path Khan. This 
Etilh Khan was of Kob Kabula (Kapura?), who had 
devasted the entire tract of Lakhi Jangal, and kcp{ the 
high roads from Lahore to Dchli in a constant ferment.” 
Then follows an incomprehensible ])assagc. which has 
by no means been elucidated bv Dr. Dorn’s mode of 
tianslating it. The Tarikh-j Kftan Jalioti Lodi is un- 
usually deficient in the conesponding passage, and docs 
not help us in the least. — Dorn, p.. 134. 
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but was in a state of great alarm. As soon as Haibat 
Khan saw him, he said “I shall take your mustei; at 
Dipalpur, lest in the delay Fath Khan should escape.’’ 
\Vithin two days Haibat Khan arrived at the Pattan®^ of 
Kutb ’Alam Shaikh Farid. Fath Khan lied and Haibat 
Khan pursued him. As lath Khan had Jiis family and 
women with him, he perceived he Avas unable to escape 
from Haibat Khan. I'here Avas near Karor and Fathpur 
a mud fort; he took possession of it, and Haibat Khan 
coining up in pursuit, laid siege to it. Fath Khan held 
^ut the fort for some days; at last, being reduced to 
extremities, he sent Shaikh Ibrahim, son of Kutb Alani 
Shaikh Farid, to Haiba;t Khan as an intercessor. He 
came before Haibat Khan, Avho said to him, “I am a 
servant of Slier Shah’s, Avhat my master orders that I 
must do.” He put Fath Khan in prison. In, the night. 
Hindu Biliich with SOO men came out of the mud fort, 
and attacking the besiegers fiercely, cut their way 
through by their Aalour. When it A\as d.i>, the Afghans 
occupied the fort. The Avomen of the better sort had 
been mostly slain by the Biluchis, and the rest the 
Afghans made slaves; and they took Hindu Biluch and 
Bakshti Langah prisoners. Haibat Khan then Avent to 
the city of Multan, Avhich the Biluchis had laid Avaste. 
Haibat Khan restored it to its former state, and the in- 
habitants Avho Avere scattered abroad he again collected 
together, and he Avrote letters to Shcr Shah reporting 
the true condition of the country, and concerning the 
capture of Fath Khan, Hindu Biluch, and Bakshti 
Langah. Slier Shah Avas exceedingly rejoiced, and made 
him a Masnad Ali and gave him the title of Azam 
Humavun. He also gave him a red tent, and Avrotc to 
him to rcpeople Multan and to observe the customs of 
the Langahs, and not to measure the land, but take a 


Pak-pattan. 
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share of the produce.®^ He ordered him to put Fath 
Khan and Hindu Biluch to death, to keep Bakshu Lan- 
gah or his son always with him, but to tonfirm his dis- 
tricts to him. As soon as ’Azam Humavun received this 
order at Multan, he left Fath Jang khan in Multan and 
came to Lahore, and put Fath Khan and Hindu Biluch 
to death. Fath Jang Khan so rcpeopicd Multan, and 
showed such benevolence to the people, that Multan 
flourished more than it had done, even under the Lan- 
gahs, and in the country of Muliau he foumred a city 
which he called ‘‘Shergarh.^’ Slier Shah, while besieging 
the fort of Raisin, gave orders that no Afghan should 
approach it; for that he would lake ihc fort by the exer- 
cise of his skill and prudence. 

One day, certain followers and reiainers of the 
Afghans were silting together, when ihe conversation 
turned on the gallantry and valour of bhaia Puran Mai’s 
soldiers. Most of those present said, that no one in those 
days was a match for Puran Mai’s soldiers in these qua- 
lities, who daily came out of ihe fort and said: “There 
is no one in the army of Slier khan ^vho (an light wdth 
us,’ and that it W'as from fear that none of the Afghans 
approached them. When the Algliaiis amongst these 
retainers pondered on these remarks, the reproach thus 
thrown upon Afghan honour overcame ihciii, and they 
said, “Though Sher Shah should (ut our throats or 
banish us from his kingdom, yet we will for once en- 
counter the soldiers of Puran Mai. that we mav test their 

$ 

gallantry and valour.” 

The next day before sunrise, 1500 horsemen assem- 
bled at an appointed place, and drawing up in order of 
battle, scut to Puran Mai, saying: “Your men every day 


jarib nakunad wa hissa az ghilla hngirad. The 
Makhmn-i Afghani says that ovder'^ were issued to take 
only a fourth of the produce of grain for the government 
share. 
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boast of their valour. Wc, 1500 horse, against Sher 
Shah's command, have tome and are drawn up in order 
of battle; do you also collect your men, and come out of 
the fort, that we may light, and the valour of either side 
may be made manifest.” Bhaia Puran Mai had great 
reliance on the valour and gallantry of his men, and did 
not think the Afghans were at aii equal to them in 
bravery. He sent out to answer the challenge the most 
lamous of his soldiers, \eterans in battle, and he himself 
look his seat abo\e the gateway. The Afghans and Raj- 
puts joined battle, and the light continued till the first 
watch of the day, up to which lime neither party had 
succeeded in driving the other from their ground. At 
length the Afghans got the advantage, and began to 
make the Rajputs give ground, irhen such bravery was 
displayed on both sides as surpasses all description. In 
the end, Almighty God gave the victory to the Al^hansr 
and they drove the Rajputs from their position to near 
the gate of the fort. 1 he Rajputs again made a stand 
near the gate of the fort, but the Afghans made a head- 
long charge upon them, which they were unable to re- 
sist" and lied within the gale; and the Afghans returned 


triumphant to their camp. 

^Vhen Sher Shah heard that the Arghan retainers- 
had displayed such gallaiitrv and bravery, lie was much 
pleased; but in public scverelv reprimanded those who 
had risked an engagement in defiance of his orders. 
After some days, he gave filling rewards to every one of 
them, and good appointments and jdgirs, and said. The 
gallantry you have displayed has been made known to 
me; now look at mv work and sec what I shall do to this 
fort.’’ After this Sher Shah issued an order - that they 
should bring all the brass in camp and make mortars 
(deslia) of it. When, according to his order, they had 
brouoht all the brass ilpit was in the bazar or in the 
icnis^of the solclicrv, in pots, dishes, and pans, they 
made it all into mortars, and when they were finished he 
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oixlered thciti to bombard the fort from all simulta- 
neously. When they had battered the fort and breached 
it in all directions, Puran Mai became alarmed, and after 
the lapse of six months, he came out himself to Sher 
•Shah, who said to him, “I grant you quarter, and the 
government of Benares; provided you give up the fami- 
lies of the Musulmans whom you have tnslaveti.” Puran 
Mai replied: “1 had none of these families in slavery, 
neithei am I the Raja; I am but his deputy. I will 
go to him, and I will say whatever you order me, and see 
what he replies.” Sher Khan permitted him to go. 
When he went up into the fort, he got together all his 
jewels, and sent to Sher Khan to say, ‘*I dare not again 
lace your presence, but do you first go away two inarches 
Irom the fort. I will tome out and give up the fort to 
)our soldiers, and go myself to other countries. And if 
your eldest son ^Adil Khan and Kulb Khan Banet will 
bind themselves by promise and oaths that I shall suffer 
lu* injury in property or person, I will come with my 
women and family out of the fort.^’ Sher Shah told 
Adil Khan and Kutb Khan Banet what Puran Mai 
said, and ordered them to satisfy him and bring him out. 
Kutb Khan Banet went up to the fort, and binding him 
self by solemn oaths, brought Puran Mai out of the fort 

wives. Kulb Khan re- 
quested that some encamping ground for Puran Mai 

might be selected, and Shtr Shall indicated a spot in the 

midst of his encampment, and Kutb K,han himself ac- 

spot Sher Shah had 

directed. 

After some days the widows of the thief men of 
t.handeri and others waited for Sher Shah bv the road- 
f*ide, and cried out to him. Sher Shah asked who they 

ordered tlxeni to he brought to him. They 
said. ‘We have suflcred from this inhuman and malig- 
nant infidel all kinds of tyranny and oppression. He has 
s am our husbands, and our daughters he has enslaved. 
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and has made dancing-girls of them, and has seized our 
lands, and all our worldly goods, for a long time past. . . 
If you do not give us justice, hereafter, in the day of re- 
surrection, when the first and the last of all men shall be 
colictied together, we will accuse you.’’ As Sher Shah 
was a believing and just ruler, on hearing these zeal- 
stirring words of the oppressed, the tears dropped from 
his eyes, and he said: “Have patience, for I have 
brought. him out by promises and oaths,” They replied: 
“Consult with your -Ulama, and act upon the decision 
they shall pronounce.” When Sher Shah came back to 
his tC!U, he sent for all of the 'L'lama who accompanied 
his victorious army, and related one by one the inhu- 
man deeds Puran Mai had committed with respect to 
the wives and families of the Musulmans, and asked 
ihcm to give their decision. Amir Sliaikh Rafi’u-d din 
and the other 'Ulama who accompanied the victorious 
army pronounced a decision for the death of Puian 


Mai., , . 

At iiioht orders were given to ’Isa Khan Hajib, that 

he should^ desire his troops to collect with the elephants 
in all haste at a certain spot, for that Sher Shah intend- 
ed to make a forced march towards Gondwana. To 
Habib Khan he gave secret orders that he should watch 
Bhaia Puran Mai, and take care he did not fly, and not 
to speak of a word of this to any living creature, for /hat 
he (Sher Shah) had long entertained this design. When 
the elephants and troops were at the appointed spot, 
thev reported it.' Sher Shah ordered that at sunrise they 
should surround the tents of Bhaia Puran Mai. Puran 
Mai was told that they were surrounding his encamp- 
ment, and going into the tent of his beloved Ratna^ 

vali, who sang Hindi melodies ver> sweetly, he cut off 
her head, and coming out said to his companions: 1 

•have' done this: do you also slay pur wives pd famn 
lies ” While the Hindus were employed in putting thtir 
women and families to death, the Afghans on all sides 
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commenced the slaughter of the Hindus. Puran Mai and 

his companions, like hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit 

valour and gallantry, but in the twinkling of an eye all 

were slain. Such of their wives and families as were not 

slain were captured. One daughter of Puran Mai and 

three sons of his elder brother were taken alive, the rest 

Xvere all killed. Sher Khan g'ave the daughter of Puran 

Mai to some itinerant minstrels {bazigaran)^ that they 

might make her dance in the bazars, and ordered the 

boys to be castrated, that the race of the oppressor might 

not increase. He made over the tort of Raisin to Mun- 

-shi Shahbaz Khan Acha-khail Sarwani, and returned 

himself towards Agra, and remained at the capital during- 
the rainy season.®^ '' 

After the conclusion of the rains, he consulted his 

nobles of name, and the wise among his courtiers, 

■saying that he was quite at ease concerning the kingdom 

of Hind. . . . The nobles and chiefs said, . . . It seems 

expedient that the victorious standards should move 

towards the Dekhin, for certain rebellious slaves have 

got the country out of the power of their master, and 

have revolted, and following the heresy of the people of 

dissent (S/na), abuse the holy posterity. It is incuinbeiu 

* 

* * Ahmad Yadgar (MS., p. 304) says that before Slier 
Shah s return to Agra, the Shaikh-zadas of Barnawa re- 
presented that their country had been plundered, and 
their wives and daughters carried ofl by Basdeo, a Rai- 
put. Duda Miana was sent to chastise him which he did 
so effectually that the captives were all released, and 
immense plunder accrued, to the victors. This is fol- 
mwed by another expedition against some Rajkunwar 
l^Jputs, but the author’s notions arc so lax on geogra- 
phy, that it is quite impossible to fix the locality f>f 
€ith^ affair. The former, though with some variation 
m the details, is the same as that w'hich was instigated 
by the Shaikh-zadas of Bhandner, as recorded in the 
Wakiai-i Mushlaki (MS., p. 109). 
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on the powerful and fortunate to root out this innovat- 
ing schism from the Dekhin/' Sher Shah replied: 
‘■‘What you have said is most right and proper, but it 
has come into my mind that since the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim, the infidel zamindar.s have rendered the coun- 
try of Islam full of unbelievers, and have thrown down 
the mosjids and buildings of the believers and placed 
itlol-shrines in them, and they are in possession of the 
country of Dehli and Malwa. Until 1 have cleansed the 
country from the existing contamination of the um 
believers, 1 will not go into any other country. . . . First, 
1 will root out that accursed infidel Maldco, for that he 


was the servant of the ruler of Nagor and Ajmir, who 
]>laced the greatest confidence in him. The evil-minded 
and ungrateful infidel slew his master, and by violence 
and oppression possessed himself of those kingdom. 
I'he chiefs and nobles assented, and it was so settled. 


In the year 950 A.H. (154;k4 the king ordered that 

his conquering forces, beyond all calculation or numer- 
ation, should,\inder the shadow of his victorious stand- 
dards, march towards the country of Nagor, Ajmir. anti 
Judhpur. I have heard from the mouth of the respect- 
ably descended Shaikh Muhammad, and of the Khan- 
•a/am, and of Muzaffar Khan, that in this campaign Sher 
Shah had so great an armv with him that the best cal- 
culators. in spite of all reflection and thought and cal- 


Elphinstone (His. India, vol. in, p. 149) savs 
951 H.; but as 950 h. began in April 1543. Sher Shah 
inieht easilv have completed the conquest of Kaisin m 
the hot months, retinmcd to Agra lor the 
and set out for Mairvar with the six best months «f 9.)0 H. 
before him If he defened his Marwar expedition to 
the cold season of 951 h., there would he no time for 
l.is subsequent return to Agra and operations against 
Clhitor and Kaliniar. The latter alone. ^'ccoid'nS to he 
Waki’at-i Mmhtaki (MS., p. 110). and the 7 arikh-> Doutb 
(MS., p. 28.5), occupied eight months. 
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culatioii were at a loss to number and reckon them, and 
we often ascended the tops of eminences that the length 
and breadth of the army might appear to us; but so 
exceeding was its magnitude, that its whole length and 
breadth were never visible together; and wc asked old 
men of great age, whether they had ever seen or heard 
of so great an army, but they replied they had not.®^ 
When Sher Shah marched from the capital of Agra, 
and arrived at Fathpur Sikri, he ordered that each divi- 
sion of the army should march together in order of battle, 
and should throw up an earthen entrenchment at every 
halting-ground. On the way they encamped one day on 
a plain of sand, and in spite of every labour, they could 
not, on account of the sand, make an entrenchment. Shcr 
Shah considered by what contrivance the entrenchment 
could be completed. Muhmud Khan, grandson®® of Sher 
Shah, said: “Let my lord order that sacks should be 
filled with sand, and that they should make the entrench- 
ment with the bags.*' Sher Shah praised his grandson’s 
contrivance, and was greatly delighted, and ordered that 
they should make the fortification of bags filled with 
sand, and, accordingly, at that halting place they did so. 
When he approached the enemy, Shcr Khan contrived a 

The host of the Rajputs could have been scarcely 
less, if we are to believe the extravagant statement of 
the Makhzan-i-Ajghant, which (MS., p. 240) sets it down 
at 50,000 cavalry and 300,000 infantry. The Tarikh-i- 
Khan Jahan (MS., p. 182) modestly retrenches the 300,000 
infantry altogether. 

One copy reads “son”, but he was “grandson”, 
'being, according to the Makhzan-i'Alghaiii (MS., p. 250) 
the son of Adil Khan. Dorn (p. 138) calls him 

^‘nephew”. The Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan (MS., p. 182) 
makes out that he was a grandchild by a daughter, and 
•only seven years old when he suggested this sagacious 

advice. It docs not mention the name of this precocious 

child. 
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Stratagem; and having written letters in the name of 
Maldeo’s nobles to this effect, viz., “Let not the king; 
permit any anxiety or doubt to find its way'toliis heart. 
During the battle we will seize Maldeo, and bring him 
to you,*’ and having inclosed these letters in a kharita or 
silken bag, he gave it to a certain person, and directed' 
him to go near to the tent of the i>akil of Maldeo, and 
remain there, and when he went out to drop the hharifa 
on his way, and conceal himself. Sher Shah's agent did 
as he was ordered; and when the of Maldeo saw^ 

the kharita Iving, he picked it up, and sent the letters, 
to Maldeo. When the latter learnt their contents, he was 
much alarmed, and lied without fighting. Although his 
nobles took oaths of fidelity, he did not heed them. 
Some of the chitliain'i, such as Jaya Chandel and Goha, 
and others, came and attacked Sher Shah, and displayed 
exceeding valour. Part of the army was routed, and a 
certain Afghan came to Sher Shah, and abused him in 
his native tongue, saying “Mount, for the infidels are 
routing your army.” Sher Shah was performing his 
morning devotions, and was reading the Musta'-abi-i 
'ashr. He gave no reply to the Afghan. By a sign he 
ordered his horse and mounted, when news of victory 
was brought, to the effect that Khawas Khan had slain 
Jaya and Goha with all their forces. When Sher Shah 
learnt the valour and gallantry of Jiiy^i ^u'td Goha, he*' 
said: “I had nearly given the kingdom of Dehli for a 
millet {bajra) seed.'’*''" He left Kha\vas Khan and 'Isa 
Khan Niazi, and some other chiefs, in the country of 
Nagor, and himself returned. Khawas Khan founded a 
city in his own name near the fort of Judhpur. and 
called it “Khawaspur/' and brought into his power and 
possession the whole country of Nagoi and Ajmir, , the 
fort of Judhpur, and the districts of Marwar. Maldeo^ 
went to the fort of Siwana. on the borders of Gujarat. 

An allusion to the barrenness of Marwar. 
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' Sher Shah’s nobles represented to him iliai, as the 
rainy season was near at hand, it was advisable to go into 
cantonments. Slier Shah replied, “I will spend the rainy 
season in a place where I can carry on my work,’' and 
marched towards the fort of Chitor.®** When he was vet 
twelve kos from the fort of Chitor, the Raja who was its 
ruler sent him the keys. W’hen Sher Shah came to Chi- 
tor, he left in it the younger brother of Khawas Khan, 
Mian Ahmad Sarwani, and Husain Khan Khilji. Sher 
Shah himself marched towards Kachwara. His eldest 
son 'Adil Khan took leave to go and visit Rantanibhor. 
Sher Shah said: “I give you leave in order to please you. 
but come again quickly, and do not remain for a long 
time at that fort.’' When Sher Shah came near Kach*- 
wara, Shuja’at Khan went towards Hindia. Certain 
persons who were envious of Shuja’at Khan, said that 
Shuja’at Khan kept up no troops, though he had to 
maintain 12,000 horse, and on this account he dared not 
come into the presence, and made a pretext of going to 
Hindia. The sons of Shuja’at Khan, Mian Ihiyazid, and 
Daulat Khan, were with Sher Shah, and wrote the true 
state of the case to Shuja'at Khan. On hearing the news, 
Shuja’at Khan came to Kachwara, to the king, and re- 
quested his horses should be branded. 7500 he passed 
under the brand, and he said that the rest were in his 

This makes it evident that he could scarcely have 
remained at all at Agra on his return at the close of 950 
nr beginning of 951 ii. Indeed, had not the Tarikh-i 
Daiidi, (MS., p. 284) mentioned his proceedings at Ajmir, 
and his visit to the shrine of Khwaja Mu'inu-d din 
Chishti, his return to Agra at all might have been dis- 
puted. Shortly after the beginning of 951 n. he must 
have started for Chitor, marching during the hot weather, 
passing the rains in Kachwara, and then occupying the 
closing months of 952 and the beginning of 955 with the 

siege of Kalinjar. This makes the chronolog) very 
plain. 
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districts on duty, and if ordered he would send for them 
and pass them too under the brand. Sher Shah replied: 
“There is no necessity for branding them, for your force 
is with you; and as to the persons who have defamed 
you, their faces are blackened.’- When he dismissed 
Shuja’at Khan, he said: “As soon as you receive news 
that Kalinjar^^ has fallen, do you, without fail, set off 
for the Dekhin with all haste. Do not delay or linger at 
all.” 

Sher Shah himself marched from Kachwara towards 
Kalinjar. When he reached the stage of Shahbandi, 
news came that ’Alam Khan Miana had cheated a dis- 
turbance in the Doab, and having raised the province 
of Mirath (Meerut), had ravaged great part of the neigh- 
bouring countiy. Sher Shah turned from Shahbandi, 
and had gone two marches, when news arrived that 
Alam Khan had been conquered: for Bhapvant, the 
slave of Khawas Khan, and governor of Sirhind, had 
slain him near Sirhind. Upon this, Sher Shah turned 
again towards Kalinjar.^" d he Kaja of Kalinjar, Kirat 
Singh, did not come out lo meet him. So he ordered the 
fort to be invested, and threw up mounds against it, and 
in a short time the mounds rose so high that they over- 
topped the fort. The men who were in the streets and 
houses were exposed and the Afghans shot them wdth 
their arrows and muskets from off the mounds. The 
cause of this tedious mode of capturing the fort was 
this. Among the women of Raja Kirat Singh was a 
Patar slave-girl, that is a dancing girl. The king had 


So spelt in all the copies. It is more usual to 
write it “Kalinjar.” 

02 Ahmad Yadgar (MS., p. Sl!l) says that the reason 
for his advancing against Kalinjar was, that Birsingdeo 
Bundela, who had been summoned to Court, had fled and 
taken refuge with the Raja of Kalinjar, who refused to 

give him up. 
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iheard exceeding praise of her, and he considered liow 
.to get possession of her, for he feared lest if he stormed 
the fort, the Raja Kirat Singh would certainly make a 
jauhar, and would bum the girl. 

On Friday, the 9th of Rabi’u-1 awwal, 952 A.H., 
when one watch and two hours of the day was over, 
Sher Shah called for his breakfast, and cat with his ^ularna 
and priests, without whom he never breakfasted. In the 
iinidst of breakfast. Shaikh Nizam said, “There is nothing 
equal to a religious war against the infidels. If you be 
'slain you become a martyr, if you live you become a 
g/iflzi. When Sher Shah had finished eating his break- 
fast, he ordered Darya Khan to bring loaded shells, and 
went up to the top of a mound, and with his own hand 
shot off many arrows, and said, “Darya Khan comes not; 
the delays very long.’' But when they were at last 
brought, Sher Shah came down from the mound, and 
itood where they were placed. While the men were 
employed in discharging them, by the will of God 
Almighty, one shell full of gunpowder struck on the gate 
of the fort and broke, and came and fell where a great 
number of other shells were placed. I hose which were 


Perhaps this may mean only “rockets.” The 
words are '^nukkaha pur az It is to be remarked 

that there is no mention of deg, a mortar; and the shape 
^of a hukka, or smoking-bowl, is not unlike that of a loadetl 
KKket. Moreover, if a shell had burst, except very close, 
it would not have ignited other shells, and shells do not 
usually rebound unexploded; whereas, it is a common 
occurrence for a rocket to retrace its path, especially, as 
appears here to have been the case, when the stick breaks. 
‘f)n the other hand, it is to be remembered that the shape 
of a hukka is still more like a shell; and that there is, and 


was, a specific word for rocket (ban ) — a Hindi vocable in 
-common use even in Persian authors, and which might 
easily have been introduced in this passage without any 
violation of usage or propriety. 
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. loaded all began to explode. Shaikh Halil, Shaikh Nizam,, 
and other learned men, and most of the others escaped 
and were not burnt, but they brought out Sher Shah 
partially burnt. A young princess who was standing by 
tlie rocket was burnt to death. When Sher Shah was- 
carried into his tent, all his nobles assembled in darbar; 
and he sent for ’Isa Khan Hajib, and Masnad Khan 
Kalkapur, son-indaw of ’Isa Khan, and the paternal 
uncle of the author, to come into his tent, and ordered 
litem to take the fort while he was vet alive. When ’Isa 

4 

Khan came out and told the chiefs that it was Sher Shah’s 
order that they should attack on every side and capture- 
the fort, men came and swarmed out instantly on every 
side like ants and locusts; and by the time of afternoon 
])ra\crs captured the fort, putting every one to the sword, 
and sending all the infidels to hell. About the hour of 
evening prayers, the intelligence of the victory reached 
Slier Shah, and marks of joy and pleasure appeared on 
his countenance. Raja Kirat Singh, with seventy men, 
remained in a house. Kulb Khan the whole night long 
watched the house in person lest tlie R^tja should escape. 
Sher Shah said to Iiis sons that none of his nobles need 
watch the house, so that the Raja escaped out of the 
house and the labour and trouble of this long tvatching 
ivas lost. The next day at sunrise, however, they took 
the Raja alive.-' ^ 

On the lOih Rabi-'u-l Awwal, 952 A.H. (May% 1545 
A.D.) Sher Shah went from the hostel of this world to • 
rest in the mansion of happiness, and ascended peace- 
fully from tlie abode of this world to the lofty heavens. 
The date was discovered in the words az atash murd, 
“He died from fire.’’ 


■"The Mohliuin-i Ajghani says that the first act of 
Islam Shah’s reign was to' order him for execution. 
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CONCLUSlOxN OF THE WORK 



On certain jrialters tegarding Sher Shah, on ivhich 
he was busied day and night and which he enjoined iO' 
his sons, chiefs and nobles, and which he caused to be 
recorded. 


When fortune gave into the hands of Sher Shah ihc 
bridle of power, and the kingdom of Hind fell under 
his dominion, he made certain laws, both from his own 
ideas, and by extracting them from the works of the 
learned, for securing relief from tyranny, and for the 
repression of crime and villainy; for maintaining the 
prosperity of his realms, the safety of the highways, and 
the comfort of merchants and troops. He atletl upon 
these laws and it was proved by experience llial they 
became the means of procuring tranquillity for the (lasses 
above mentioned. Sher Shah often said, “It behoves 
kings to inscribe the page of their history wiiU the 
characters of religion, that their servants and subjects 
may love religion; for kings are partakers in e\ei v act 
of devotion and w^orship w’hich proceeds from the priests 
and the people. Crime and violence prevent the deve- 
lopment of prosperity. It behoves kings to be grateful 
for the favour tliat the Lord has made his people subject 
to them, and thcrclorc not to disobey the command- 
ments of God.'’ 

Sher Shar attended to every business concerning the 
administration of die kingdom and the revenues, whether 
great or small, in his own person. Nor did lie permit 
his temporal adairs to be unmixed with devotion; dav 
and night he was employed in both w'orks. He had his 
dependent in waiting to awake him w'hcn two-thirds of 
the night W'erc passed; and bathing himself every night 
he employed himself in prayer and supplication until the 
fourth watch. After that he heard tlie accounts of the 
vaiious oflicers, and the ministers made their reports o( 
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the work to be done in their respective departments, and 
the orders which She Shah gave they recorded for their 
future guidance, that there might be no necessity for 
inquiry in future. When the morning had well broken, 
he again performed his ablutions, and with a great assem- 
bly went through his obligatory devotions, and after- 
wards read the Alusta^ab-i ashr, and other prayers. 
After that his chiefs and soldiers came to pay their res- 
pect, and the “heralds’* (nakibs) called out each man by 
name, and said: “Such and such a one, the son of such 
^ one, pays his respects.” One full hour after sunrise, 
that is to say about the first hour of the day, he perform- 
ed the ^amaz-i-i shraky^ After this, he inquired of his 
■chiefs and soldiers if any of them had no jagir, that he 
might assign them one before entering on a campaign; 
and said that if any asked for a jagir while engaged in a 
eampaign he should be punished. After that he asked if 
there were any who were oppressed or evil treated, that he 
might right them, for Sher Shah was adorned with the 
jewel of justice, and he oftentimes remarked, “Justice 
is the most excellent of religious rites, and it is approved 
alike by the kings of inhdels and of the faithful.’’ 

. . . . So he employed himself in personally discharging 
the administration of the kingdom, and divided both day 
and night into portions for each separate business, and 
suffered no sloth or idleness to find its way to him. 
“For,“ said he, “it behoves the great to be always active, 
and they should not consider, one account of the great- 
ness of their own dignity and loftiness of their own rank, 
the affairs and business of the kingdom small or petty, 
and should place no undue reliance on their ministers. 

. . . . The corruption of ministers of contemporary 
princes was the means of my acquiring the worldly king- 
dom I possess. A king should not have corrupt vakils or 

These as well as some other of the observances noted 
al>ove are supererogatory, — See Kayiun-i Islam, p. 55. 
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wazirsi for a receiver of bribes is depcndeiiL on ilie giver 
of bribes; and one who is dependent is unfit for the 
office of wazir, lor he is an interested personage; and U> 
an interested person loyalty and truth in the administra- 
tion of the kingdom are lost.’* 

When the young shoot of Slier Shah’s prosperity 
came into bearing, he always ascertained the exact truth 
regarding the oppresed. and the suitors for justice; and 
he never favoured the oppressors, although they might 
be his near relations, his dear sons, his renowned nobles,^ 
or of his own tribe; and he never showed any delay or 
lenity in punishing oppressors. . . . Among the rules 
which Sher Shah promulgated, and which were not 
before known in the world, is the branding of horses;^*^ 
and he said he ordered it on this account, that the rights 
of the chiefs and their soldiers might be distinct,. 

But the Tarikh-i Khan Jahan (MS., p. 187) says, 
that the practice was introduced by Sultan Sanjar, and 
that the example was followed by other Sultans; that in 
Hindustan, it was observed by ’Alau-d din Khilji, and 
that Sher Shah merely renewed his ordinance. Abnd Fazl 
contemptuously remarks, that he sought the applause of 
liiture generations, by mere revivals of Alan d din’s regu* 
lations which he had read of in the Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi. 
Sher Shah was such an admirer of the (high system that 
men, as well as cattle, on his register, had to sulimit to it. 
The Tarikh-i Daudi, (MS., p. 236) says lliat even ihe 
sweepers had the royal brand impressed on ilicm: it omits 
to say on what pan of the body. Allusion, however, may 
bd made only to the horses ol the sweepers, though it 
seems improbable that such a class should have had anv. 
The passage in the Waki'at-i Mnshtaki (MS., p. 99) runs 
tiuis; ‘*Even in the Haram establishment he gave a salarv 
to no one unless his horses were branded, in so much that 
. even a sweeper caused the stamp to be applied. This 
work, as usual, is the source of the information in the 
Tarikh-i Daudi, and all the trivial anecdotes which fol- 
low on the subject of tljc dagh arc the same in both. 
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.and ihaL the chiefs might not be able to de-. 
fraud the soldiers of their rights; and that every 
.one should maintain soldiers according to his rank 
{jtiansab), and should not vary his numbers. “For,” 
said he, “in the time of Sultan Ibrahim, and afterwards, 
1 obsei\cd that many base nobles were guilty of fraud 
and falsehood, who, at the time when their - monthly 
salary was assigned to them, had a number of soldiers; 
but when they had got possession of their jagirs. 
they dismissed the greater number of their men withour 
payment, and only kept a few^ men ,for indispensable 
duties, and did not even pay them in full. Nor did 
they regard the injury to their master's interests, or the 
ingratitude of their own conduct; and when their lord 
-ordered a review' or assembly of their forces, they brought 
strange men and horses, and mustered them, but the 
monev they put into their own treasuries. In time oi 
^var they w'ould be defeated from paucity of numbeis, 
l)ut they kept the money, and w'hen their master’s affairs 
Ijecame critical and disordered, they, equipping them- 
selves with this very money took service elsewhere; so 
from the ruin of their master’s fortunes they suffered no 
less. \Vhen I had the good fortune to gain power, 1 
w^as on my guard against the deceit and fraud of both 
chiefs and soldiers, and ordered the horses to be branded, 
in order to block up the road against these tricks and 
frauds; so that the chiefs could not cnertain strangers 
to fill up iheir ranks.” Sher Shah’s custom was this, that 
he would not pay their salary unless the horses were 
branded, and he carried it to such an extent that he 
would not give anything to the sweepers and women 
servants about the palace without a brand, and they 
wrote out descriptive rolls of the men and horses and 
brouoht them before him, and he himself compared the 
Tolls when he fixed the monthly salaries, and then he had 

the horses branded in his presence. 

After the Nariiaz-i ishrak. he went through various 
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business; he paid each man separately, iiiuslered his old 
troops, and spoke to the newly-enlisted men himscir aiu! 
■questioned the Afghans in their native longue. If an\ 
*oi>e answered him accurately in the Alglian tongue, he 
said to him, “Draw a how* and if he drew it well, lie 
would give him a salary higher than the rest, and said. 
“I reckon the Afghan tongue as a friend.” And in the 
same place he inspected the treasure which arrived Ironi 
all parts of the kingdom, and gave audience to his nobles 
■or their vakils^ or to zaini)tdarSj or to ihe envoys of the 
kings of other countries, who came to his victorious 
■camp; or he heard the reports which came from the 
nobles who were his \imiisy and gave answers to them 
according^ to his own jutiginent and the munshis wrote 
them. When two hours and a half ol the day were cjvcr, 
he rose up and eat his breakfast with his 'ulama aiul 
holy men, and after breakfast he returned and was 
■engaged as before described till mid-day. At inid-dav 
-lie performed the hailuia (which is a supererogatory act 
of devotion), and took a short repose. After liis rest he 
performed the afternoon devotions in company with a 
large assembly of men, and afterwards employed himself 
in reading the Holy Word. Alter that he spent his time 
in the business described above; and whether at home 
or abroad, there was no violation of these rules. 

The rules for the collection of revenue fiom the 
people and for the prosperity of the Kingdom, were 
aftei this wise; There was appointed in every pavgaiKi 
•one amir, one God-fearing shihhdar, one treasurer, one 
karkun to write Hindi, and one to write Persian; and he 
ordered his governors to measure the land every harvest, 
to collect the revenue according to liie mcasurcmeni. 
“and in proportion to the. produce, giving one share to 
the cultivator, and half a share to the inukaddain; and 

Mushtnki has this passage, and slates 
that the parganas were 116 , 0 ()(» in number. 
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fixing the assessment with regard to the kind of grain, in. 
order that the mukaddams and chaudharis and 'amils 
should not oppress the cultivators, who are the support 
of the prosperity of the kingdom. Before his time it was- 
not the custom to measure the land, but there was a. 
kanungo in every pargana, from whom was ascertained 
the present, past and probable future stale of the par- 
gana\. In every sarhar he appointed a chief shikkdar and 
a chief MiDisif^ that they might watch the conduct 
both of the 'amils and the people; that the 'amils should 
not oppress or injure the people, or embezzle the king’s 
revenue; and if any (juarrel arose among the king’s ^amils 
regarding the boundaries of the parganas, they ^A^ere to 
settle it, that no confusion might find its way amongst 
the king’s affairs. If the people, from * ny lawlessness^ 
or rebellious spirit, created a disturbance reg^irding the 
collection of the revenue, they were so to eradicate and 
destroy them with punishment and chastisement that 
their wickedness and rebellion should not spread to 
others. 

Ever)' year, or second year, he changed his * 

and sent new ones, for he said, “I have examined much, 
and accurately ascertianed that there is no such income 
and advantage in other employments as in the govern- 
ment of a district. Therefore 1 send my good old loyal' 
experienced servants to take charge of districts, that the 
salaries, profus, and advantages, may accrue to them in 
preference to others; and after two years. I change them, 
and send other servants like to them, that they also may 
prosper, and that under my rule all my old servants may 
enjoy these profits and advantages, and that the gate of 

comfort and ease may be opened to them.” 

And this amount of forces fully equipped and stored 
came yearlv to the king’s presence. His whole army was 
beyond all limit or numbering, and it increased every 
dav. The rule regarding the army for guarding the 
kingdom from the disturbances of rebels, and to keep 
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dowu and to repress contumacious and rebellious zamin- 
dars^ so that no one should think the kingdQm undefend- 
ed, and ' therefore attempt to conquer it, was as follows: 
Sher Shah always kept 150,000 horse and 25,000 foot- 
men, either armed with matchlocks or bows, present 
with him, and on some expeditions took even *morc 
with him. Haibat Khan Niazi, to whom the title of 
^am Humayun had been granted, had one force c6n- 
sistii^ of S0,000 horsemen in the neighbourhood of the 
fort of Rohtas, near to Balnath of the jogis, and held in 
check the country of Kashmir and of the Ghakkars. 
Diljalpur and Multan were committed to Fath Jane 
Khan, and in that (latter) fort much treasure was stored; 
and in the fort of Milwat (which Tatar Khan Yusuf- 
khail built in the time of Sultan Bahlol) was stationed 
Hamid Khan Kakar, who held such firm possession of 
the Nagarkot, Jwala, Dihdawal, and Jammu hills, in 
fact the whole hill-country, that no man dared to breathe 
in Opposition to him; and he collected ftie revenue by 
measurement of land from the hill people. The sarkar 
of Sirhind was given in jagir to Masnad Ali Khawas 
Khan, who kept in that sarkar his slave Malik Bhagwant, 
at the capital Dehli. Mian Ahmad Khan Sarwani was 
amir, and 'Adil Khan and Hatim Khan shihkdar and 
faujdav. And as the head-men and cultivators of the 
sarkar of Sambhal had fled from the oppression of Nasir 
Khan. Sher Shah sent there Masnad Ali Tsa Khan, son 
of Masnad ^Ali Haibat Khan Kalkapur Sarwani, who had 
the title of Khan-i ’Azam, and was counsellor and adviser 
of Sultans Bahlol and Sikandar; and he said to him: “1 
have given to you the parganas of Kant. Gola, and Til- 
ar for your family and your old horsemen. Enlist 
five thousand new cavalry, for the sarkar of Sambhal is 
uU of disaffected and riotous people, and the cuUiva- 
tois of that sarkar are for the most part rebellious and 
contumacious, and they are always given to (ji^arrelling 
with and resisting their rulers.'* 


H.I.— 9 
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When Masnad Ali Isa Khan came to that sarkar, 
he being a lion in valour and gallantry, so humbled and 
overcame by the sword the contumacious zammdars of 
those parts, that they did not rebel even when lie ordered 
them to cut down their jungles which they bad cherish- 
ed Ifke children, but cut them A\ith their own hands, 
though drawing deep sighs of affliction; and they reform- 
ed and repented them of their thieving and highway 
robberies, and they paid in at the city their revenue 
according to the measurements. Sher Khan said: “By 
reason of these two Sarwanis, that is to say, *Isa Khan 

and Mian Ahmad, I have no cause for anxiety from the 

* 

sarkar or Dehli to the sarkar of Lucknow. 

And Bairak Niazi, who was snikkdar of Kanauj so 
subjected the contumacious and. higliway plunderers in- 
habiting the parganas of Malkonsah, that no man dared 
to draw a breath in contravention of his orders. Bairak 
Niazi so established authority over the people of Kanauj, 
that no man lApt in his house a sword, an arrow, a bow, 
or a gun, nay, any iron article rvhatever, except the im- 
plements of husbandry and cooking utensils; and if he 
ordered the head-men of any village to attend him, they 
obeyed his order, and dared not for one moment to 
absent themselves. The fear and dread of him was 
so thoroughly instilled into the turbulent people of 
those parts, that according to the measurement they paid 
their revenue to the treasurers. 

And when the rebellion and disobedience of the 
zamindars who live in the parts about the banks of the 
rivers Jumna and Chambal became known to Sher Shah, 
he brought 12,000 horsemen from the Sirhind sarkar, 
and quartered them in the pargana of Hatkant and 
that neighbouhood, and they repressed the zamindars 
and cultivators of those parts; nor did they pass over 
one person who exhibited any contumacy. And in the 
fort of Gwalior, Sher Shah kept a force to which were 
attached 1,000 raatchlockmen. In Bayana, he left a 
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division, besides a garrison of 500 matchlocks; in Rant- 
ambbor, another division, besides 1,600 matchlockmen; 
in the fort of Chitor, 3,000 matchlockmen;*^® in the fort 
of Shadmabad, or Mandu, was stationed Shujat Khan, 
with 10,000 horse and 7,000 matchlocks. He had his 
jagirs in Malwa and Hindia. In the fort of Raisin a 
force was stationed, together with 1,000 artiller)Tnen; 
and in the fort of Chunar another force also, with 1,000 
matchlockmen; and in the fort of Rohtas, near Bihar, 
he kept Ikhiiyar Khan Panni, with 10,000 matchlock- 
men; and Slier Sah kept treasures without number or 
reckoning in that fort. And he kept a force in the 
country of Bhadauria,®** and another under Khawas Khan 
and ’Isa Khan in the country of Nagor Judhpur and 
Ajmir; another in Lucknow, and one in sarkar Kalpi. 
The kingdom of Bengal he divided into parts and made 
Kazi Fazilat amir of that whole kingdom. And in every 
place where it served his interests, he kept garrisons. 

After a time he used to send for the forces which 
had enjoyed ease and comfort on their jagirs, and to 
send away in their stead the chiefs who had undergone 
labour and hardship with his victorious army. He ap* 

.®®The TarikJi-i Daitdi (MS., p. 229) says he had 
' 8,000 matchlockmen in his service. He adds, that 1,600 
were stationed in Chitor, 500 in Rantambhor, 1,000 in 
Bayana, 2,000 in Gwalior, and a due proportion in everv 
other fort. Whether all these are included in the 8,000. 
■or the 8,000 ivere a mere personal guard, is not plain. In 

single instance does the enumeration correspond with 
lhat of our author. 

It is to be regretted lhat the MSS. show a want 
of concurrence in the enumeration of these forces. The 
Tarihh-i Daudi, in the passage quoted above, says that 
there was also maintained a body of footmen, actinc 
singly and independently, called paiks; and 113,000 
horsemen distributed throughout the parganas for the 
protection of the district forts. 


I 
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pointed courts o£ justice in every place, and alwaya em- 
ployed himself in founding charities, not only for his life- 
time, but even for after his death. May glory and 
blessings be upon his eminent dignity! For the conveni- 
ence in travelling of poor travellers, on every road, at a 
distance of two kos, he made a sarai; and one road with 
sarais he made from the fort which he built in the Pan- 
jab to the city of Sunargaon, which is situated in the 
kingdom of Bengal, on the shore of the ocean. Another 
road he made from the city of Agra to Burhanpur» 
which is on the borders of the kingdom of the Dekhin,. 
;(nd he made one from the city of Agra to Judhpur and 
Chitof; and one road with sarais from the city of Lahore 
t<j Multan. Altogether he built 1,700 sarais^^^ on various 
roads: and in every sarai he built separate lodgings, both 
for Hindus and Musulmans, and at the gate of every 
sarai he had placed pots full of water, that any one 
might drink; and in every sarai he settled Brahmans for 
the entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and cold 
water, and beds and food, and grain for their horses, 
and it was a rule in these sarais, that whoever entered 
them received provision suitable to his rank, and food 
and litter for his cattle, from Government. Villages 
were established all round the sarais. In the middle of 
c\ery sarai was a well and a masjid of burnt brick; a^ 
lie placed an wiam and a mua'zzin in every masiid, 
together with a custodian (shalma),^ and several watc - 
men; and all these were maintained from the lima 
near the sarai. In every sarai two horses were kept, that 
ihcv might quickly carry news.'®’ I have heard that 


'ooQne MS. has 2.500 The Nawadmi-l 

Hikayai (MS., p. 599) boldly says 2M0 sarajs on the road 

I lom^ Bengal to the Indus alone. Ihis 

double ignorance of rating that distance at 2,500 kos 

and a reckoning that there was a 5^7rfli at each kos, 

instead of at every second one. u.,™ 

101 ^ve shall see below, that they are said to have 
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Husain Tashtdar;^®^ otice, on an emergency, rode 300 
kos in one day.'®® On both sides of the highway Shei 
Shah planted fruit-bearing trees, such as also gave much 
shade, that in the hot wind travellers might go along 
under the trees; and if they should stop by the way, 
might west and take repose.'®' If they put up at a sarai, 
they bound their horses under the trees. 


amounted to 3,400. The Tarikh-i Khan Jahan (MS. 
p, 186) adds: “In order that every day news might be 
conveyed to him from the Nilab and Agra, and the verv 
extremities of the countries of Bengal.” Sikandar Lodi 
has the credit of having established these dak ckaukis 
before him. 

'®^In some copies he is called ^^Shxkkdar^*; but in 
others, and very plainly in the two works quoted below, 
he is called ^^Tashtdar,'* or ewer-bearer, a member of 
the royal household. 

'“^The WakV aid Mushtaki (MS., p. 97), followed 
by the Tarikh-i Daudi (MS., p. 225), has another account 
of this impossible feat, which would defy even a twenty- 
' Osbaldistone power. Fifty miles an hotir for twelve 
hours without intermission! ! I “Husain Kalian Tashtdar 
was sent on some business from Bengal. He went on 
travelling night and day. Whenever sleep came over 
him he placed himself on a bed (chahar-pai) and the 
villagers carried him along on their shoulders. When he 
awoke, he again mounted a- horse, and went on his way. 
Tn this manner he reached Chitor from Ganr in three 
days; and think what a distance that is!” It is indeed, 
800 miles, as the crow flies, over some of the most imprac- 
ticable parts of India! Such senseless lying should be ex- 
posed; but the native mind is at present so constituted 

as to put implicit credence even in such an averment as 
this. 

The author of ^ the Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh says 
that he himself saw the high road from Bengal to Rohtas, 
which was in many places so ornamented, after it had 
stood for fifty-two years. It is strange that, at this period, 
not a trace can be found of sarai, mosque, road, or tree. 
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Sher Shah also built a fort, Rohtas, on the road to 
Khurasan, to hold in check Kashmir and the country 
of Ghakkars, near the hill of Balnath Jogi, four kos from 
the river Behat, and about sixty kos from Lahore, .and 
fortified and strengthened it exceedingly. There was 
never seen a place so fortified and immense siitns were 
expended upon the work. I, ’Abbas Kalkapur Sarwani, 
author of the TiUtfa-i Akbar Shahi, have heard from the 
relators of the history of Sher Shah, that, when building 
this fort, stones were not procurable; The overseers 
wrote in their reports that stone was not procurable, or 
only pocurable at an enoi'inous outlay. Sher Shah wrote 
back in reply, that his order should not be allowed to 
fail from avarice, and they should go on with the build- 
ing though they paid for the stone its weight in copper. 
He caled that fort “Little Rohtas.’’^®-’ 

The former capital city of Dchli was at a distance 
from the Jumna, and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it 
by the bank of the Jumna, and ordered two forts to be 
built in that city, widi the strength of a mountain, and, 
loftier in height; the smaller fort for the governor’s 
residence; the other, the wall round .the entire city, to 
protect it;’®® and in the governor’s fort he built a farna 
fnasjid of stone, in the ornamenting of which much gold, 
lapis lazuli, and other precious articles were expended. 
But the fortifications round the city were not completed 
when Sher Shah died. He destroyed also the old city of 

His beautiful mausoleum at Sahsaram is still a stately 
object, standing in the centre of an artificial piece ot 

water, faced by walls of cut stone. ^ 

1C5 xhe Tarikh-i Daudi (MS., p. 236) says Tsew 

Rohtas,” and adds, that “it cost eight krors, five lacs, five 
thousand and two and a half dams which means^ Bahlolis. 
All which is written over the gate of the fort.” 

Literally, that it might be a “Jahan-panah, 

which ivas the name of one of the old cities of 
Dehli. 
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Kanauj, the former capital of the Kings of India, and 
built a fort of buint brick there; and on the spot where 
he had gained his victory he built a city, and called it 
Sher Sur. I can hnd no satisfactory reason for the 
destruction of the old city, and the act tvas very un- 
popular. Another fort, that of Bohnkundal, he also 


built, and ordered another fort to be built in these hills, 
and called it “Sher Koh. ^i®' He said: “If my life lasts 
long enough, I will build a fort in every sarkar, on a suit- 
able spot, which may in times of trouble become a refuge 
fnr the oppressed and a check to the contumacious; and I 
am making all- the earthen-work sarais of brick, that they 

also may serve for the protection and safely of the high- 
way/" ’ 


\ For the protection of the roads from thieves and 
highway robbers, he made regulations as follows: He 
strictly impressed on his 'amih and governors, that if a 
theft or robbery occurred within their limits, and the 
perpetrators were not discovered, then they should arrest 
the muhaddarns of the surrounding villages, and compel 
them to make it good; but if the mukaddanis produced 
the offenders, or pointed out their haunts, the muhaddarns 
of the village where the offenders were sheltered were 
compelled to give to those of the village where the crime 
occurred the amount of restitution they had paid; the 
thieves and highw'ay robbers themselves weie punished 
with the penalties laid down in the holy law\ And if 
murders should occur, and the murderers were not dis- 
covered. the ^amils were enjoined to sieze the muhaddarns, 
as detailed above, and imprison them, and give them a 
period within which to declare the murderers. If they 
produced the murderer, or pointed out where he lived, 
they were to let the mukaddam go, and to put the mur- 


There is a notice of the fort of Patna, which 
was built by him, among the Extracts from the 
Tariklhi Daudi. 
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derci' to death; but if the mukaddams of a village where 
the murder had occurred could not do this, they were 
themselves put to deadi; for it has been generally ascer- 
tained that theft and highway robberies can only take 
place by the connivance of these head-men. And if in 
some rare case a theft or highway robbery does occur 
Avilhin the limits of a village without the cognizance of 
the viukaddain, he W'ill shortly make inquiry that he may 
ascertain the circumstances of it; for mukaddams and 
cultivators are alike thieves, and they bear to each other 
the intimate relations of kinsmen: hence either the 
tnukaddanis are implicated in thefts -and highway 
robberies, or can ascertain who perpetrated them. If a 
mukaddam harbours thieves and robbers unknown to the 
governor, it is ht he should be punished, or even be put to 
death, that it may be a warning to others to abstain from 
similar acts.^**® 

The Tarikh-i Daudi (MS., pp. 231, 247) mentions 
two instances in illustration of this enforcement of village 
responsibility. One was, that a horse was stolen one night 
from Sher Shah’s camp at Thanesar, for which all the za- 
mindars for a circuit of lifiy kos were summoned and held 
responsible, with the threat that if the thief and horse 
were not forthcoming within three days, the lives of every 
one of them would fall a sacrifice. Both w^ere shortly 
produced, and the thief was immediately put to death. 
Another was a case in which a murder was committed 
near Etawa, on a piece of land which had long been dis' 
puted between the ncighbourng villages. In this instance, 
ft being impossible to fix upon the responsible village, 
Sher Shah directed that two 'men should be sent to cut 
down a tree which was near the spot where the murder 
was committed, with orders that any man who came to 
prohibit them should be sent in to him. A mukaddam 
of one of the villages came forward to remonstrate, and 
was dealt with accordingly. He was tauntingly asked, 
how he could know of a tree being cut down so far from 
his village, and yet not know of a man being cut down. 
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In the days of Sher Shah and of Islam Shah, the 
mukaddams used to protect the limits of their own villages, 
any thief or robber or enemy of their enemies, might 
injure a traveller, and so be the means of their destruction 
^nd death. And he directed his governors and amils to 
-coinj|jel the people to treat merchants and travellers well 
in every way, and not to injure them at all; and if a mer- 
chant should die by the way, not to stretch out the hand 
of oppression and violence on his goods as if they were 
unowned; for Shaikh Nizami (may God be merciful to 
him!) has said; “It a merchant die in your country it is 
perfidy to lay hands on his property.’* Throughout his 
whole kingdom Sher Shah only levied customs on mer- 
chandize in two places, viz.: when it came from Bengal, 
customs were levied at Gharri (sikri-gali); when it came 
from the direction of Khurasan, the customs were 
levied on the borders of the kingdom; and again, 
•a second duty was levied at the place of sale. 
No one dared to levy other customs cither on the road or 
■at the ferries, in town or village. Sher Shah, moreover, 
forbad his oiiicials to purchase anything in the bazars 
except at the usual bazar rates and prices. 

One of the regulations Sher Shah made was this: 
That his victorious standards should cause no injury to 
the cultivation of the people; and wdien he marched he 
personally examined into the state of the cultivation, and 
stationed horsemen round it to prevent people from tres- 
passing on any one’s field. I have heard from Khan*i ’azam 
Muzaffar Khan, who said he often accompanied Sher Shah, 
that he used to look out right and left, and (which Gotl 
forbidl) if he saw any man injuring a field, he would cut 
•off his ears with his own hand, and hanging the corn 

All the inhabitants of the village were then seized and 
threatened with death, if the murderer were not produced 
within three days. Under these circumstances there was 
of course no difficulty in getting the culprit, or at least 
c culprit, who was forthwith executed! 
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(which he had plucked of!) round his neck, would have 
him to be paraded through the camp.^**^ And if from the 
narrowness of the road any cultivation was unavoidably 
destroyed, he would send amirs, with a surveyor, to- 
measure the cultivation so destroyed, and give compensa- 
tion' in money to the cultivators. If unavoidably the tents- 
of his soldiery were pitched near cultivation, the soldiers* 
themselves watched it, lest any one else should injure it, 
and they should be blamed and be punished by Sher Shah, 
who showed no favour or partiality in the dispensation of 
justice. If he entered an enemy's country, he did not 
enslave or plunder the peasantry of that countrj^ nor 
destroy their cultivation. “For,” said he, “the cultivators 
are blameless, they submit to those in power; and if t 
oppress them they Avill abandon their villages, and the 
country will be ruined and deserted, and it w’ill be a long: 
time before it again becomes prosperous.” Sher Shah very 
often invaded an enemy’s country; but on account of his- 
justice the people remained, and brought supplies to his- 
army and he became known by the fame of his generosity 
and benevolence; and he w'as all day long occupied in 
scattering gold like the sun, in shedding pearls like a 
cloud; and this was the reason that the Afghans collected 
round him, and that the kingdom of Hindustan fell to 
him. And if anv want befell his victorious army, he did 
not suffer one soldier or any poor helpless person to be in 
despair or utterly unprovided for, but gave them some- 
thing for their subsistence. Every day he enlisted men, to 

give them a subsistence. 

109 The Wakvat i Mushtaki (MS., p. 101) and the 
Tarikh-i Daudi (MS., p. 252) record a barbarous pumsh^ 
ment inflicted on a camel-driver during a rnaich in Mahva 
for pluckinff sonic green chick-pca. Sher Shah had a iiolc 
bored in his nose, and with his feet bound together he 
W'as suspended during a whole march w'ilh his head down- 
w'ard. “After that no one stretched out his hand upon 

corn I ” 
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His kitchen ^\'as very extensive, for several thousand’ 
horsemen and private followers, who in the Afghan tongue- 
are called “Fiahi’\ fed there; and there was a general 
order, that if any soldier or religious personage, or any 
cultivator, should be in need of food, he should feed at 
the king’s kitchen, and should not be allowed to fami^li. 
And places for the dispensing of food to the poor and' 
destitute, and to all necessitous persons, were established 
in the camp, that they might feed every one as above 
described. The daily cost of these meals, and of these 
places for the distribution of food, was 500 gold pieces- 
{ashrafis). 

It became known to him that the imams and religious 
persons had, since the time of Sultan Ibrahim, by bribing 
the ^amils, got into their possession more land than thev 
were entitled to hold; he therefore resumed their holdings, 
and investigating the cases himself, gave to each his right, 
and did not entirely deprive any' man of his possessions. 
He then gave them money for their road expenses, and 
dismissed them. Destitute people, who w^ei'e unable to 
provide for their own subsistence, like the blind, the old. 
the weak in body, widow's and the sick, etc. to such he 
gave stipends from the treasury of the tow'ii in w'hich they 
were resident, and giving them the expenses of their 
journey sent them away. And on account of the fraudu- 
lent practices of the religious personages {imams) he made 
this arrangement; he did not give the farmans directing 
the assignments to the religious personages themselves, 
but ordered the rnunshis to prepare the farmaas relating 
to one pargaaa, and to bring them to him. Slier Sliah 
then put them all into a letter and put his seal on it, and 
gave it to a trustworthy man of his own, and said to him. 
“Carry these farmans to such and such a parfi;a)ta” 
When the farmans came to the shikkdar, lie first made over 
to^ the holy personages their stipends, and then gave the 
farmans into their possession. Shcr Shah often said, **li 
is incumbent hpon kings to give grants to imams: for 
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.the prosperity and populousness of the cities of Hind are 
dependent on the imams and holy men; and the teachers 
.and travellers, and the necessitous, who can not come to 
the king', they will praise him, being supported by those 
who have grants; and the convenience of travellers and 
the poor is thereby secured, as well as the extension of 
ileSrning, of skill, and religion; for whoever wishes that 
God Almighty should make him great, should cherish 
*Ulama and pious persons, that he may obtain honour 
in this world and felicity in the next.’* 

To every pious Afghan who came into his presence 
from Afghanistan, Sher Shah used to give money to an 
amount exceeding his expectations, and he would say, 
“This is \our share of the kingdom of Hind, which has 
fallen into my hands, this is assigned to you, come every 
year to receive it.” And to his own tribe and family of 
Sur, who dwelt in the land of Roh, he sent an annual 
stipend in money, in proportion to the numbers of his 
family and retainers; and during the period of his domi- 
nion no Afghan, whether in Hind or Roh, was in want, 
but all became men of substance. It was the custom of 
the Afghans during the time of Sultans Bahlol and 
;Sikandar, and as long as the dominion of the Afghans 
lasted, that if any Afghan received a sum of money, or 
a dress of honour, that sum of money or dress of honour 
was regularly apportioned to him, and he received it every 

Acar. 

There were 3000 elephants in his elephant sheds, 
^nd the number of horses personally attached to him was 
never fixed, for his purchases and gifts of them were 
equally great; but 3400 horses Were always kept ready in 
the to bring hitelligence every day from every 

quarter. 113,000 villages of Hind were included in the 
■royal lisc.^^^* He sent a sinkkdar to each of his parganas, 

^>0 The original has “113,000 parganas, that is, 
villages;” but the Waki'at-i Mushtaki (MS., p. 98) says 
“IbkOOO parganas,'' without any such qualification. 
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which were all prosperous and tranquil, and there was not 
one place which was contumacious or desolated; the whole 
countx)'. was. settled and happy; corn was cheaj), nor dur- 
ing his time was there anywhere scarcity or foinine. His 
anny was beyond all reckoning, and every day inaeased. 
For the enforcement of the regulations which he had 
published for the protection of the people, Sher Shab 
sent trusted spies with every force of his nobles, in order 
that, inquiring and seaetly ascertaining all circumstances 
relating to the nobles, their soldiers, and the people, they 
might relate them to him; for the courtiers and ministers, 
for purposes of their own, do not report to the king the 
whole state of the kingdom, lest any disorder or deficiency 
which may have found its way into the courts of justice 
should be corrected. 

I have heard from a trustworthy Afghan, who was 
with Shuja’at Khan, that when Sher Shah gave him the 
government of the kingdom of Malwa, at the time of 
assigning jagirs, his ministers said to him: “It is time to 
assign jagirs to the soldiery if it pleases your worsliip: 
keep a share for yourself from the portion assigned to the 
soldiery, and divide the rest among them. “Shuja’ai 
Khan, from covetousness, agreed to his ministers’ proposal. 
When his soldiers heard of it, 2000 of them, men of 
repute, both horse and foot, bound themselves together 
by an agreement, that if Shuja’at Khan permitted himself, 
from covetousness, to infringe their rights, they would 
represent the case to Sher Shah, who showed no favour in 
dispensing justice to any one on account of the amouni 
of his followers, or on account of his kindred; lliat they 
would unanimously expose the innovations of Shuja’ai 
Khan and his ministers, and that they would stand by and 
assist each other in good or evil and would not, for any 
worldly covetousness, scratch the face of friendship and 
alliance with the nail of disunion. After this agreement, 
they went on a march from Shuja’at Khan’s forces, and 
sent a man of their own to him, saying: “Your Ministers- 
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<lo not give us the full rights which Sher Shah has bestow- 
ed on us, and it is contrary to his regulations that the 
soldiery should be defrauded; nay, the nobles ought rather 
to encourage the poor among their soldiery with presents, 
over and above their monthly pay, that in time of action 
they may sen^e them with earnestness and devotion. If 
you covet our rights, the door will be opened to enmity 
and mutiny, and your army and your forces will become 
disunited and dispirited. Avhich will be the cause of dis- 
grace to your ministers.” 

When Shuja^at Khan became aware of the request 
of his soldiers, he asked of his ministers what course it 
behoved him to pursue. They replied: “Two thousand 
■cavalry have turned aside from the path of obedience, and 
you are lord of 10,000; if you fully satisfy these impudent 
persons, people will think you have done so for dread of 
Sher Shah, and dilatorincss and inhrmity will find their 
wav among the officers of your province and into the 
stability of your authority. It now becomes you to give 
a stern and peremptory reply, and such as shall leave no 
hope, so that others may not behave ill and may not dis- 
obey your commands.” Covetousness sewed up the far- 
seeing eye of Shuja'at Khan’s sagacity, and made him 
forgetful of the justice and watchfulness of Sher Shah. 
The soldiers, on receiving this harsh answer, took coun- 
sel together; some said that they ought to go to the 
presence of Sher Shah the Just; but some Afghans, who 
knew Sher Shah’s disposition, and were moreover possess- 
ed of some share of prudence and sagacity, said to their 
friends, — “It is not proper to go ourselves to Sher Shah, 
for this reason: that he has posted us with Shujaat Khan 
in this country of the Dekhin, and it is not right for us 
to move out of these parts without his orders. Let us 
send a vakil to Sher Shah, the protector of the oppressed, 
to represent the real circumstances of our case to him. 
Whatever he orders, let us act up to it; and if any business 
of the king’s should meanwhile occur, it behoves us to 
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€xert ourselves in its settlement more than all otliers/' 
At length the opinion of these Afghans was adopted bv 
all, and they wrote an account of their state and sent it. 
Their vakil had not yet arrived when Sher Shah*s spies 
reported the circumstances of Shuja’at Khan’s quarrel 
with the 2000 remonstrants to Sher Shah. On hearing the 
news, Sher Shah was enraged, and sending for Shuja’at 
Khan's vakil, said to him, “Write to Shuja’at, and say: 
Wou were poor, and I ennobled you, and put under you 
Afghans better than yourself. Are you not satisfied with 
the revenue of your government, that you covet the rights 
of the soldiery? and are you without any shame before 
the people or any fear of God, and have you violated my 
regulations which I have enacted and promulgated for 
this very purpose, that the chief’s rights and those of his 
soldiery might be distinct, and that the chiefs might 
respect the rights of the soldiers? If you were not a 
protege of my own, I would strip off your skin: but I 
pardon you this first fault. Do you, before their X'okil 
reaches me appease your soldiery and give them a satis- 
factory answer, if not, and, their vakil comes and com- 
plains to me, I will resume your jagirs, and arrest and 
punish you severely. It does not behove nobles to dis- 
obey their ' master’s orders, for this occasions the loss to 
^ him of his honour and authority.' ” 

When the vakiVs letter reached Shuja’at Khan, he was 
exceedingly confounded and ashamed and disturbed 
with dread and apprehension; so reproaching his minis- 
ters, he. said: “Your counsel has been the cause of dis- 
grace and distress to me. How shall I show my face to 
the king?*» Then going himself to the encampment of 
the 2000 remonstrants, he made many excuses for himself 
and appeasing the soldiery with promises and oatlis that 
he would not do them any harm, and encouraging them 
with gifts and presents, brought tliem back to his own 
encampment. When the vakil of the soldiers turned 
back again from his journey, and came to Shuja’at Khan, 
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ihe latter returned many thanks to heaven, and distri- 
buted much money to the poor and needy, and gave hinti 
a horse and a princely robe of honour. Sher ShahV 
authority, whether he was absent or present, was com- 
pletely established over the race of Afghans. From the 
fear, either of personal punishment or of deprivation of 
office, there was not a creature who dared to act in 
opposition to his regulations; and if a son of his own, 
or a brother, or any of his relatives or kin, or any chief or 
minister, did a thing displeasing to Sher Shah, and it got 
to his knowledge, he would order him to be bound and 
put to death. All, laying aside every bond of friendship- 
or respect, for the sake of the honour of the Afghan race;, 
obeyed without delay his irresistible farmans. 

I, the author ^ of this relation, 'Abbas Kalkapur Sar- 
wani, have heard that during the reign of Sher Shah, 
’Azam Humayun Niazi was ruler of the Panjab and 
Multan and had a force of 30,000 horse under him. No 
other of Sher Shah’s nobles had so great a force. Sher 
Shah sent his own nephew, Mubariz Khan, to govern the 
district of Roh, which was in the possession of the NiazLs, 
Mubariz Khan ordered Khwaja Khizr Sambhali, chief of 
the Sambhals to give him a mud fort which he had built 
on the Indian {i.e., eastern) bank of the river Sind.. 
Mubariz Khan lived in this fort and the Sambhals were 
generally with him; indeed there was not a moment they 
were not employed in his service, and always obedient 
and submissive to him. The daughter of AUah-dad' 
Sambhal had no equal in tliat tribe for beauty and come- 
liness. When Mubariz Khan heard the fame and renown 
of her beauty, he became, without having seen her, despa- 
rately in love with her, and the bird of rest and quiet 
flew out of hb hand. Actuated by the pride of ^wer, 
he took no account of clanship, which is much considered 
among the Afghans, and especially among the RohiUa: 
men; and sending a confidential person to Allah-dad#- 
demandcd that he should give him his daughter in’ 
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maniage. Allah-dad sent a civil reply, saying: “My 
lord is ol high power and rank, and has many sons, and 
many high-born wives and women servants are in his 
female apartments; besides, my lord has been bred and 
brought up in Hindustan, and is possessed of delicate 
breeding and graceful accomplishments; my sons have the 
habits and manners of Roh. Alliance between myself 
and my lord is altogether unadvisable, as there is so wide 
a difference between us.” When Mubariz Khan heard 
Allah-dad*s answer, he was convulsed with exceeding 
anger, and set himself to injure and persecute the Sam- 
bhals, in the hope that they, being driven to extremities 
by his violence and oppression, might give him Allah-dad’s 
daughter. From fear of Slier Shah, the Sainblials submil- 
led to all the violence and oppression which Mubariz 
committed; but when it reached licyond all bounds of 
sulfcrcnce, Farid, Idris,* and Nizam, three illegitimate 
brothers of Allah-dad, said to Mubariz Khan, — “We three 
brothers have several daughters, and possess more 
iniluenee in our tribe than Allah-dad. We will give you 
a daughter of any of us brothers you may wish, and do 
you then abstain from persecuting the Sambhals.’’ 
Mubariz Khan replied: — “1 do noi require your 
daughters; give me Allah-dad’s daughter.’’ 

When the Sambhals perceived that Mubariz Khan 
desired a thing which could never come to pass, they said 
undisguiscdly to him, — ‘’Intermarriages have continuallv 
taken pact between our families and yours, but always 
those of pure descent have intermarried with those of 
pure descent, and the illegitimate with the illegitimate. 
Although, with regard to your station in life, such a 
marriage is not an equal one, yet, as the mother of us 
three was, as yours was, a slave, and respecting the royal 
authority, wc have agreed to our daughters being given 
in inanriage to you, in order that the rust of quarrel and 


***This name is doubtful. 
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conlcntion might be cifaced from between us. To this- 
you have not consented, which we much regret; do noc 
act in opposition to the fear of God and the cus'toms of 
the Afghans. Allah-dad is of pure birth, and he never 
will be compelled to connect himself with you by force 
and violence, or from fear of vou; do not entertain so 
vain a desire.’’ When Mubariz Khan heard these words, 
from presumption, arrogance, and the pride of power, his- 
wrath overpowered him; he gave way to anger and enmity, 
and hastened to persecute the Sambhals; and, on account 
of Ills hatred without any fault of iheii;s, laid waste their 
village and their property, and made prisoners of many 
of the inhabitants. Among these he carried off to his 
own house the daughter of Kheru, who \vas a dependent 
of Allah-dad, and filled the post of shaJina among the 
Sambhals. 'I hc chiefs of the Sambhals came in a body 
to Mubariz Khan, and said: “The honour of our women 


and yours is one. Release the daughter of Kheru the 
Jialnia, and respect the honour of our women.’’ But 
although the i^anibhals humbly and earnestly entreated 
him, he would not listen to them, for his predestined 
time w'as near at hand. When the Sambhals were driven 
to dHpair. they said to Mubariz Khan: — were born 
in Hindustan, and do not understand the habits of the 
Afghans. The crane has never yet overpowered or domi- 
neered over the hawk. We have paid the reverence due 


to the king and to yourself. Leave us alone, and do not 
o|iprcss and injure us beyond all bounds, and let this^ 
helpless one go free. Mubariz Khan in a passion 

replied: “You talk of the honour of this dependent of 

\c>urs: you will know what it is when I tear Allah-dad s 
daughter by force from her house, and bring her away. 
Tlic chiefs of the Sambhals fell into a passion also, and 
said to Mubariz Khan:— “Have respect to your own life. 


and do not step beyond your own bounds. If you so 
much as look towards our women, we will slay you: 
though, in return for yonr life, they will put several of 
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our chiefs to death.’* Mubariz Khan, on hearing this 
angry reply of the Sambhals, told his Hindustani door- 
keepers to beat the chiefs of the Sambhals out of his house, 
for they were insulting him. When the Hindustani door- 
keepers lifted up their sticks to beat the Sambhals out of 
the house, a tumult arose. The gallant Sambhals, who 
had, by Mubariz Khan's violence and ojipression, been 
driven to extremities, grew enraged, and, in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye, killed Mubariz Khan and most of his 
followers. 

When Sher Shah heard the news, he wrote to ’Azanr 
Humayun sayings: — “The Surs are a tribe the least 
quarrelsome of the Afghans, and if every Afghan w^as to 
kill a Sur not one Avould be left in the world. The 
Sambhals are of your own tribe. -Do you bring them to 
nrdcr, and chastise them, that they niav not set a bad 
example to others, and may refrain from killing their 
governors for the future.’* When this order readied 
Azam Humayun Niazi, he collected an anny against the 
Sambhals. They hearing that ’Azam Humayun was com- 
ing in person against them, left their country, and took 
to the hills, where they occupied fortified positions, 
intending to go with their families to Kabul. 

When ’Azam Humayun heard that it was the inten- 
tion of the Sambhals to go to Kabul, he was overwhelmed 
with anxiety and grief, and look counsel w'iih his pcoiilc, 
saying: — “The Sambhals are iiiv breiliren, and a numer- 
ous tribe and race: wc cannot seize them by force. If iliey 
go to Kabul, Sher Shah will think that 1 have been negli- 
gent in seizing them, and that they have escaped fronr 
these parts by my connivance. We must get hold of them 
jy some stratagem or contrivance.'’ He sent his xfakil to 
t lern, apd said: — “I have ascertained you arc not to 
lame. You were much injured and oppressed by 
ubariz Khan. 1 will send you to Sher Shah, and licg 
nm to forgive your fault. According to the Aiglian cus- 
tom, the Niazis shall give several of tlicir daughters in 
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.marriage to the Surs, or Shcr Shah may put to death two 
-or three ot your chiefs. It is not litting that the whole 
tribe should be exiled, and compelled to go to other coun- 
tries.’’ 1 lie Sambhals wrote in their reply. — “We are in 
difiicukies. If the Surs come to light with us, we will do 
our best against them, that it may be remembered in the 
world, how tlie Niazis combated, and how they went into 
exile! If you come and light w'ith us, on both sides Niazis 
will be killed; and if we arc cast out, you will even then 
be disgraced — lor it was )our own tribe who were driven 
■ out, and you Iiad no pity. But il you will bind yourself 
by promises and oaths, that you will not seek to injure or 
persecute us, we will ettme in and make our submission. 
’Azam Hnmayun replied: “Have I no regard for my kin, 
that 1 sliould injure or persecute you?” So ’Azam Huma- 
yun made the most solemn promises and oaths to the 
Sambhals; and the whole tribe, i wn'th their wives anti 
families came to Iiim. When he saw that he had deceived 
the whole tribe of Sambhals, and that they had come in 
with their wi\es and families, he took measures to prevent 
their escape, and slew 900 persons. While he was putting 
them to death, the Niazis said to several of their friends 
among the Sambhals, “We will let \ou escape, lly!” But 
the Sambhals maintained the Afghan honour, and said: — 
“It is better to die with our wives and families than to 


live (lishonoured; for it is w'ell known proverb, ‘The 
death of a whole tribe is a solemn feast.’ ’’ When ’Azam 
HumaMin had slain most of the Sambhals, he sent their 
wives and families to Sher Shah. Shcr Shah, who wished 
no man evil, disapproved of ’Azam Humayun’s cruelty, 
and said: “Never before has such a shameful thing been 
(lone among the race of v\fghans: but Azam Humayun in 
fear of the King has slain so many of his own tribe. It is 
only from his alfection for the King tliat he would thus 
uselessly shed so much blood of his own tribe.” He had 
intended to remove ’Azam Humayun from his government 
of the Panjab, but had no time before he was glorified in 
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martyrdom^ After his dctith. ’Azam Hiimayun displayed 
great loyalty, wliitii shall be narrated in its proper place. 

From the day that Shcr Shah was cslal)lished on the 
thione, no man dared to breathe in opposition to him; 
nor did any one raise the standard of coniinnacv or rcbel- 
liorv against him; nor was any heart-tormenting thorn 
piodiited in the garden of his kingdom; nor was there any 
of his nobles or soldiery, or a thief or a robber, who 
dared to direct the eye of dishonesty to the property of 
anothei, nor did any theft or robbery ever occur in his 
dominions. Travellers and wayfarers, during the time of 
Sher Shah’s reign, were relieved from the trouble of keep- 
ing watch; nor did they fear to hah even in the midst of 
a desert. They encamped at night at every place, desert 
or inhabited, without fear; they placed their goods and 
property on the plain, and turned out their mules to graze, 
and themselves slept with mint[s at ease and free from 
care, as if in their own house; and the zamiudars, for fear 
any mischief should occur to the travellers, and that they 
Nhould suffer or be arrested on account of it, kept watch 
over them. And in the time of Shcr Shah's rule, a 
tlccrepit old woman might place a basket full of gold 
ornarnents on her head and go on a journey, and nf> iliief 
or robber would come near her. for fear of the iiunish- 
iHcnts which Sher Shah inflicted. -Such a shadow 
spiead over the world, that a decrepit person feared not 
a Rustam.” During his time, all c|uarrelling. disputing, 
ighting, and turnioiling, which is the nature of the 
Afghans, was altogether ciuicied, and pul a stop to 
throughout the countries of Roh and of Hindustan. Shcr 
Shah in wisdom and experience, was a second Haidar. 
>11 a very short period he gained the dominion of the 
country, and provided for the safety of th.c highways, the 
administration of the go\ernmen!, and the happiness of 

tie soldiery and people. God is a disrerner of righteous- 
ness ! ^ 
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